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for Sheer Frills to 
Satin Twills and 
Spun Viscose Rayons 


DIPHENYL BROWN 
BBN EXTRA 


Here is a quality dyestuff for economical dyeings of light 
tans to deep browns on cottons, viscose rayons and silk .. . 
a neutral shade of brown that is exceedingly level dyeing 
and penetrates well on spun viscose rayon, tightly woven 


filament yarn fabrics or fabrics that tend to form a tight 


rope in dyeing. .. . Renders excellent unions on mixtures of 


viscose rayon with cotton or wool. Diphenyl Brown BBN 

—__ Extra offers good light fastness in dark shades, unimpaired 
<~_ by urea formaldehyde resin finishing. Outstanding wash 
fastness is obtained as well by the addition of G-100 either 

as an aftertreatment or in the urea formaldehyde resin 


finishing bath. 
We recommend this color for use on spun rayon shirtings and suitings, mixtures and 
sheers and for viscose rayon and cotton satin twills in rainwear and sportswear. 


WRITE TODAY FOR A SAMPLE 


Geigy GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dyestuff Mokers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston © Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago © Los Angeles ® Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. ® Providence ® Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 


and Beta Oxy Naphthoic Acid (B.0.N.) 


A 


The quality of Pfister Naphthols and B. O. N. 
cannot be measured with a tape. However, 
a test in your laboratory will convince you that 
our products are among the finest. 


Try Pfister chemicals.—Buy Pfister chemicals. 
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RIDGEFIELD NEW JERSEY 


TREORESENTATIVE—DYER S. MOSS CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FROM CIBA RESEARCH... 


Improves 


PERSPIRATION FASTNESS 
of Direct Dyed Colors 


LYOF IX: 


The cation-active fixing properties of Lyofix SBK improve 
the wet fastness of direct color dyeing of viscose rayon 
and cotton. This makes its use particularly timely for 
all applications where fastness to perspiration, 
seawater, wet pressing, milling, sizing and 
finishing is desired. Send for full 
information. 





CIBA COMPANY INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y 





Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 














A special notice to manufacturers 
of textile wet-processing products. 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 


Vol. 


40, 


No. 9, 


On October Ist, 1951, the American Dye- 
stuff Reporter as official publication of 
Proceedings of American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will publish 
an important 


CONVENTION VUMBER 


in connection with the 30th Annual Con- 
vention of the Association, at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, October 17-18-19, 1951. 


Advertising space reservations already received for this important issue 
indicate that it will be the largest permanent record of individual product 
development for textile wet-processing that we have ever published. 

We note a definite trend on the part of advertisers to prepare special 
copy for this individual issue. This will include factual information on 
all —. produced — photographs of manufacturing and laboratory 
facilities, and = specific information regarding technical cooperation 
available. 

This decision to use factual copy (in this particular issue) is attributable 
to two important factors — 

FIRST: This will be the largest Exposition ever sponsored by the 
AATCC and the greatest attendance in the Association’s 
history is anticipated. One booth at the Exposition will 
be a focal point from which copies of the Convention 
issue will be distributed. 

SECOND: The importance of acquainting those who are responsible 
for the expanding program of Government Procurement 
with just what each individual organization is capable of 
producing for the rearmament program. 

A number of advertisers have reserved two facing pages in order to show 
photographs of plant and laboratory facilities, distribution warehouses, 
etc., as well as a complete listing of products. 

We suggest that all advertising copy be factual and complete so that 
each organization can show their individual contribution to the attain- 
ment of a self-contained American chemical industry. 


Advertising space reservations should be made now. 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 44 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


M. D. REESER 
Advertising Manager 


the New York. N. Y. Post Office, under the act of March 3. 1879. 


1919, 
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—— FASTOGENE* ue é; 
A dyehouse utility product of merit for 


— dyeing 
— printing 
— finishing 
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A simple after-treatment with Fastogene imparts amazing water fastness to cottons, 
rayons, multifibres...prevents wet migration and drying streaks...halts bleeding of 
colored grounds into white discharge. Fastogene permits 


wet-piling and cross dyeing and imparts a soft hand to finished fabrics. 


Another of the American Aniline range of superior textile auxiliaries. 
For detailed information regarding your own 


particular requirements consult our nearest branch. 
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A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. « Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. e Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
e7 Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. * Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


has served the textile mills of America 
without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT «- ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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pine oil, sulfonated castor oil or 


other wetting and penetrating agents? 


OROLENE 


...is in good supply. It is low in cost. 





And it does a satisfactory job wherever 


_ wetting and penetrating action is required! 


Write for 
Data Sheet 23-T 
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TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J 
CHICAGO + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


n Canada Onyx Oil & Chemical Co, ltd, Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N J 
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It’s the eye-appeal that | 
sells! That’s why more | 


Dura BEAU-/finished stockings 
are sold than all others 





combined! For extra beauty, 
for extra resistance to 

snags, runs and spots, 
it’s Dura Beau by far! | 


Posed Exclusively >. 
for Dura Beau \ 
MONA FREEMAN N 
Starring in ‘‘Dear Brat’’ 


A Paramount Picture 





_ yy 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 
TEXTILE FINISHES 


' Visit Us At The Knitting Arts Exposition 
Atlantic City Auditorium . . . Booths 232-233-258-259-270-271 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. + Manutacturers of Soaps, Softeners, Sulphonated Oils and Finishes » Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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*ARIPERM PM® Prevents Gas Fading 
>» When colors fade, so does consumer confidence in the 
oy manufacturer’s label; this “backs up”, eventually, to the dyehouse. 
f There’s no need for this with fabrics (partially 


or wholly) of ACETATE RAYON, for they can be 
given protection against fading from atmospheric gases. 
ARIPERM P M does the job. 


Its durability means exceptional Ei 
protection through washing <O) | 
ARIPERM P M is especially [ 


valuable for dyeing Light Shades, and dry cleaning. ae ne 


Pastels and Tints, since it does not 
throw the shade over to the yellow. 
Application is simple, in scouring or 














directly in the dyebath. Write for @ Arkansas Co., Inc. 
details, sample, demonstration. = 184 Foundry St. 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
! would like to have, without 
x obligation: 
H full details of ARIPERM P M benefits 
INC, ([] sample and application procedure 
rhkansas @De me (J demonstration in plant 
Be 
MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL i a 
CHEMICALS FOR OVER 45 YEARS 1 FIRM NAME 
NEWARK, NEW JERSE} ADDRESS. 
® 
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MAYPON SUPER K 
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HE unique reddish 


brown color of Eastone 
Brown 2R makes it ideally 
suited for use as a basic 


ingredient in a wide 


variety of tertiary shades 
for both acetate and nylon. 


Eastone Brown 2R is 


particularly valuable in the 
coloring of linings, suitings 
and drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. It is one of the fastest 
acetate dyes with respect to 
washing and is highly resistant 
to atmospheric fading, light 


and perspiration. 


Easy to use, Eastone Brown 
2R exhausts well at either 
high or low temperatures and 
is recommended for use in 


both box and jig. 


For quality dyeings at reason- 
able cost, base your brown 
acetate and nylon formulations 
on Eastone Brown 2R. It 


will pay dividends. 


We will be pleased to 


send you detailed information 
and sample quantities of 
Eastone Brown 2R for your 


evaluation Tennessee 


Eastman Company, division 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 









for plain dyeing, 
discharge dyeing 


and application 


printing of acetate 


and nylon 





Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 
are sold in the United States 


through Tennessee Eastman 
Company in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and Lodi, New 


Jersey. On the West Coast, 


through Wilson & Geo. Meyer 
& Co.: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. 
In Canada, through Clough 
Dyestuff Company Ltd., 
33 St. Mathieu Street, St. 
Laurent, Quebec. 















~, RHOZYME LA 


LiQuiD DESIZING AGENT 


Stable in storage Speeds Desiz.ng Solubilizes Starches in Minutes 
Liquid form easy to handle Can't harm cloth as acids do 
No close control needed Gives soft, mellow hand 


“yorks safely at high temperatures 


PASSES EVERY 
DESIZING TEST / 


CHEMICALS [AMM FOR INDUSTRY 


Be wise and thrifty. 


Write today for full details of this low-cost, highly ROHM £& HAAS 


efficient new enzyme desizing agent... RHOZYME LA. 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Ruozyme is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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« CALUMET CITY, ILL. 


vevorm ee" UREA FORMALDEHYDE 
RESINS & PASTES FOR TEXTILE FINISHING! 


The facilities of the Catalin Corporation of America . . . pioneer resins and plastics 
producer . . . include large modern processing plants at Fords, N. J., Calumet City, Ill. 
and huge capacity storage tank installations at Thomasville, No. Carolina. From these 
central locations, users in the East, Mid-west and South are assured a quickness of 
delivery that precludes their need to maintain large inventories. As a protection against 
contamination, all shipments are made in lined drums. 

Catalin welcomes the opportunity to submit samples. We maintain a staff of experienced 
resin technicians, familiar with the problems of textile finishers. Inquiries invited. 


CATALIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA - ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





451-453 Washington St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Providence, Los Angeles, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Exclusive Distributors of 
a 
Pharmacines 
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ro meet the high rastness-standards of 


American military specifications 


and quality civilian markets. 


Has so many excellent attributes 


for dveing loose wool, (particu- 


arly tippy 1016) S| 


ubbing, } 


and piece goods that every 
should have a good supply 
nouiad Nave a Looe Suppiy 
1and for both military and 


‘Ivilian orders. 





Ask for NATIONAL BULLETIN +347 
giving complete data, together with 
dyeings on yarn and piece - goods. 


Write, wire or phone the nearest National Aniline 
office for prompt service on this versatile color. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 


Boston 14. Mass 150 Causeway St CApito! 7 0490 Richmond 19. Va. 8 North Fifth St Richmond 2 1930 
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QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF NYLON, ORLON AND 
FIBER V IN WOOL BLENDS 


HAROLD W WOLF 


Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, N J 


INTRODUCTION 


ECENT technological developments 
ed made possible the blending of 
wool with any one of three synthetic fibers 
having in common somewhat similar 
chemical properties toward alkaline chemi- 
cals. These three fibers, nylon, Orlon and 
Fiber V have been, or are being, blended 
with wool for manufacture into various 
woven and knitted items. Nylon, a rela- 
tively “old timer,” has become firmly estab- 
lished as an important addition to wool in 
fabrics. In some cases, particularly in wool 
socks, it has been knitted into the heel and 
toe portions for the purpose of reinforce- 
ment. More recently Orlon and Fiber V 
have entered the picture as fibers suitable 
for blending with wool. It therefore be- 
comes increasingly important to have ac- 
and 


yarns and fabrics containing these fibers 


curate simple means of analyzing 
and to determine the distribution within 


the sample analyzed. 


Because of the similarity of these three 
fibers in respect to their greater chemical 
stability toward alkalies (5, 6) as compared 
to wool, they may be determined with 
similar chemical procedures despite the 
wide variance in their chemical structure. 
Methods already established for quanti- 
tively separating nylon from wool by 
AATCC test methods (2) and cotton from 
wool by ASTM procedure (3) form a 
working basis for this study. Because of 
its solubility in 90-99 per cent formic acid, 
nylon may also be quantitively determined 
when in mixtures with wool, viscose rayon 
or cotton (5). A number of other methods 
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Harold W Wolf 


Three methods for determining nylon, 
Orlon and Fiber V content in wool blends 
have been studied, and accuracies involved 
in their application are discussed. 

The author states that the methods can 
be applied by themselves or in conjunction 
with other known procedures to analyze 
binary mixtures as well as more complex 
blends. They are also proposed to help 
obtain a quick qualitative analysis of the 
uniformity of a blend and of distribution 
of fibers in the warp and filling of a fabric. 


have been suggested for identification and 
analyzing for nylon (1, 7) but very few 
give the accuracies involved or furnish 
correction factors to be applied on the 
recovered component. Microscopic tech- 
niques (8) are especially valuable when 
work is done with very small samples, but 
without careful consideration of the diam- 
eter and the specific gravity of the fibers 
it may result in error in the calculation of 
percentage composition. 

Before proceeding with the methcd and 
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results obtained, it may be well to review 
the chemical nature of the fibers to be an- 
alyzed. Wool, the natural protein fiber, 
consists of keratin in which cystine bonds 
are easily disrupted by alkalies and may 
be completely dissolved by such treatment. 
Nylon, commonly prepared by interpoly- 
merization of diamine and a dibasic acid, 
has considerable resistance to alkalies but 
differs from the others in its solubility in 
formic and carbolic Orlon, the 
acrylic fiber is, like nylon, very resistant 
toward the action of alkalies, but differs 
in having a relatively low melting point. 
Fiber V, a condensation product of ethyl- 
ene glycol and terephthalic acid may be 
dissolved by caustic treatment; neverthe- 
less, it still has a greater resistance than 


acids. 


wool toward alkalies. 

Three different procedures were inves- 
tigated in this study for quantitative sepa- 
ration of nylon, Orlon and Fiber V from 
wool. Two of the methods involving the 
use of sodium hydroxide have been em- 
ployed by other investigators to remove 
wool from cellulose materials and nylon. 
The third method, which utilizes a strong 
solution of sodium hypochlorite, 
prove to have many advantages over the 
above mentioned methods. In addition, the 
hypochlorite method presents a much safer 
method for laboratory use, eliminating the 
hazards adherent in the use of boiling 
caustic or concentrated formic acid. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE AND 
EXPERIMENTAL MATERIAL 


Samples were removed from the mate- 
rial to be analyzed and the weight adjusted 


will 
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Original Knit Structure 


to approximately 2.5 grams. All extrac- 
tive materials (eg, spinning oils, etc) were 
removed by solvent extractions prior to 
analysis. The samples were then dried to a 
constant weight so that the results could 
be based on an extractive-moisture free 
basis. At least two determinations were 
made from an unknown blend but the 
actual number in the case of a new prod- 
uct would be governed by statistically con- 
trolled sampling. 

The prepared samples were placed in 
250 ml of a boiling 5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution for 15 minutes, after 
which the residues were removed by filtra- 
tion through a 100 mesh stainless steel 
sieve. The recovered material on the screen 
was washed thoroughly with water, then 
with dilute acetic acid, and again with 
water, after which it was finally dried to 
a constant weight. 


When 40 per cent sodium hydroxide 
was used, the procedure was similar to 
that outlined for the 5 per cent caustic 
solution except that the boiling time was 
reduced to 10 minutes. 

The third procedure proposed for an- 
alysis involved the use of a strong solution 
of sodium hypochlorite containing 10 to 15 
per cent available chlorine. After the sam- 
ples had been extracted and dried as pre- 
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Residue of Nylon Fiber after Sodium Hypochlorite treatment 


Figure 1 
Magnified Sections from Wool-Nylon Sock 


viously described, they were placed ini- 
tially into 250 ml of the sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution at room temperatures, 
{ie, between 20 and 30°C) and then al- 
lowed to stand with frequent stirring for 
a minimum of 10 minutes. The remaining 
residue was then washed free of chemical 
and dried to a constant weight. 

The known blends studied by the above 
procedures were composed of the follow- 
ing crimped staple fibers and 64’s domestic 
wool top: 








Staple 

Length, 
Fiber Source Type Denier Inches 
Nylon Du Pont 201 1% 3 
Orlon Du Pont A-3 3 3% 
Fiber V Du Pont 5400 3 3 


EXPECTED RECOVERIES 
AND ACCURACIES 


Note that in Tables I and II, all fibers 
show slight losses when treated with so- 
dium hydroxide solutions or a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite (13 per cent available 
chlorine), the greater losses occurring with 
use of the latter. Fiber V lost considerable 
weight even with the 5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution and was completely dis- 
solved in the 40 ner cent solution (Table 
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I). Repeated observations on the recovery 
of nylon and Orlon with all reagents de- 
viated less than 1 per cent. The individual 
effect of the three methods studied may be 
seen by the average deviation between 
duplicate observations: 


5% NaOH solution—0.66% for nylon, Orlon 
and Fiber V 

40% NaOH solution—0.20% for nylon and 
Orlon only 

NaOCl solution—0.23% for nylon, Orlon 
and Fiber V 


For any of the synthetic fiber contents 
determined, sodium hypochloride gave the 
best reproducibility among samples. In all 
instances, over 99 ner cent of the fibers, 
either alone or in combination with wool, 
were recovered when sodium hypochlorite 
solution was used. In a wool blend, over 
a 100 per cent recovery was recorded 
(Table II). 

With an increase in the concentration 
of sodium hydroxide, the recovery of ny- 
lon and Orlon also increased, possibly due 
to a resultant combination between this 
chemical and the fiber. 


The following correction factors should 
te applied to the fibers isolated from wool 
blends: 
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5% NaOH 40% NaOH NaOCl 
Nylon ....... 1.021 1.006 1.004 
CeIn ncescce 1.013 1.017 0.995 
Fiber V ...- 1.056 oe 0.996 


A number of samples, with specified 
fiber contents was analyzed by the sodium 
hypochlorite procedure. In Table III, a 
comparison is made between the specified 
content and that actually found on analy- 
sis when the percentages by weight were 
corrected to the same moisture content. 
In every case, the actual amount was found 
to be greater than the specified content. 
The discrepancy was of such magnitude 
that it is believed the error involved was 
in the blending operation rather than the 
analytical procedure. If the two compo- 
nents are weighed without regard to their 
individual moisture content, this difference 
may easily be explained because of the 
higher regain of wool as compared to any 
of the three synthetic fibers studied. When 
the analyses were made on known labora- 
tory blends of 50 per cent wool and 50 
per cent synthetic fibers, the actual differ- 
ence between the “true” and the analyzed 
value was as follows: 





Fiber 5% NaOH 40% NaOH NaOCl 
Nylon .... 0.55 0.31 0.19 
Orlon . 0.64 0.84 0.24 
Fiber V ... 2.80 eee 0.23 


Therefore, with the sodium hypochlo- 
rite method, the absolute difference was 
less than 0.30 per cent in every instance. 


ANALYZING UNKNOWNS 
AND COMPLEX BLENDS 


A) The methods as outlined are not lim- 
ited to binary mixtures but may be ex- 
tended to quantitative separation of the 
three fibers from wool. Using this same 
scheme, an unknown fiber may be identi- 
fied. The following system of analysis is 
given as a suggestion: 


Mixture of wool, nylon, Orlon 
and Fiber V 
¥Y NaOCl 
nylon, Orlon, Fiber V 
VY 40% NaOH 
nylon, Orlon 
VY formic acid 
Orlon 


Using hypochlorite and 40 per cent 
sodium hydroxide, the following blend 
was analyzed: 





















































TABLE I 
RECOVERY OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS AFTER TREATMENT WITH 
VARIOUS REAGENTS 
Nylon Orlon Fiber V 
Reagent Avg Avg i Avg ~ 
| Recovery Standard Recovery Standard Recovery Standard 
lo Deviation % Deviation % Deviation 
0.78 98.60 0 93.71 0.27 
0.04 99.25 0.07 None ras 
0.04 99.76 0.10 99.79 0.30 
TABLE II 
RECOVERY OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS FROM BLENDS WITH WOOL 
Nylon Orlon Fiber } 
Reagent Avg Avg — ram ara 
Recovery Standard Recovery Standard Recovery Standard 
% Deviation % Deviation % Deviation 
CE on cisniainia din 97.95 0.06 98.61 0.19 94.76 2.21 
ie SEE 010 0:0:5000:%5.0,05 99.39 0.20 98.34 0.40 None sain 
ae 99.63 0.63 100.46 0.04 100.55 0.12 
TABLE III 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SPECIFIED AND ANALYZED 
SYNTHETIC FIBER CONTENTS 








Difference between 








Sample Synthetic Fiber Content (%) Analyzed and 
Number Specified Analyzed Specified Contents 
Nylon-Wool Blends 
D -amesenedeas & 15 15.90 +0.90 
errr er ere 15 15.99 +0.99 
© aappucceasse 20 20.98 +0.98 
DD kvaveenesadee 25 25.75 +0.75 
Average Deviation +0.90 
Orlon-Wool Blends 

BS ssdsesessense 25 26.20 +1.20 
BD scvtovccecee 50 51.48 +1.48 
D ¢0cccee-wesae 50 51.56 +1.58 

F  s02sc0eendns 100 100 0 
Average Veviation* +1.21 

Fiber V-Wool Blends 

D csawesesnves 25 25.10 +0.10 
9B nccccccccccs 25 26.01 +1.01 
BE ccccccsccocs 40 41.25 +1.25 
BD ccsasccccces 50 51.29 +1.29 
Average Deviation +1.21 


*Average of blends, 100% sample omitted 





B) A situation frequently met in analyzing 
the mixtures is that in which the content 
of a blended reinforcing yarn is required 
in the sock where the main yarn is also a 
blend. Under these conditions, the analysis 
kecomes more involved. For example, 
wool and nylon may be the fibers in the 
main and reinforcing blends; however, 
the analysis is not limited to these two. 
The procedure requires the total weight 





ietual Per Cent Per Cent by 
Fiber Present Step in Analysis Analysis 
ee eee 50.0 Removed by sodium hypochlorite 50.5 
et. ee ee 33.6 Removed by boiling 40% NaOH and 33.6 
estimated from the wt. difference 
ME. wketosacs 16.4 Weight of residue 15.9 
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of the sock and weight reinforced por- 
tions, i e, toe and heel areas to be recorded. 
In this case, nylon contents of the rein- 
forcing yarn, the reinforcing sections and 
the main body of the sock are analyzed by 
one of the prescribed methods, preferably 
the sodium hypochlorite method, and the 
weight of reinforcing yarn and percentage 
of this yarn are then calculated by solving 
the following equations simultaneously: 
X We — Y Wr =Ww (1) 
Z We — (1-Y) Wr=Wn (2) 
Ww=weight of wool in tce and heel 
sections 
Wn=weight of nylon in toe and heel 
sections 
Wce=weight of yarn other than rein- 
forcing yarn 





Wr=weight of reinforcing yarn 
X=fraction of wool in main sock yarn 
Z=fraction of nylon in main sock yarn 
Y=fraction of wool in reinforcing yarn 
1—Y= fraction of nylon in reinforcing 
yarn 
The above formulas were applied to a 
sock having the following analysis: 
Total weight of sock=21.7430 grams 
Total weight of toe and heel sections= 
3.8711 grams 
Wn=1.2375 grams, nylon in toe and 
heel sections 
Ww=3.8711 — 1.2375 = 2.6336 grams, 
weight of wool 
X=0.2765 nylon fraction in main sock 
yarn 
Y=0.50 wool fraction in reinforcing 
yarn 
Substituting in equation (1) and (2): 
7235 Wet+0.50 Wr=2.6336 (3) 
2765 We+0.50 Wr=1.2375 (4) 
Subtracting (2) from (1): 
4470 Wce=1.3961 
We=3.1230 grams, weight of 
yarn other than reinforce- 
ment yarn 
Wr 3.8711 — 3.1230 = 0.7481 


Wr 
% Reinforcing yarn 


(100)= 


whole articles such as socks. An inter- 
esting side light may be obtained on the 
uniformity of the blend and the distribu- 
tion throughout the weave or knit. In a 
woven fabric any segregation of fibers in 
the warp and filling becomes evident. Ex- 
amples are given here of a knitted fabric. 

The fiber residue patterns remaining in 
sections from wool spun sock are illus- 
trated in Figure 1, in which a very high 
order of uniformity in blending is indi- 
cated. A whole sock may also be shown as 
a fiber residue replica. 


SUMMARY 


Three methods for determining nylon, 
Orlon and Fiber V content in wool blends 
have teen studied, and accuracies in- 
volved in their application are discussed. 
Of the three methods, the sodium hypo- 
chlorite method was found to be suitable 
for analysis of any blend containing wool 
and one of the three synthetic fibers. It 
was the only method that could be ap- 
plied to a wool and Fiber V blend. Com- 
parisons with known blends showed that 
an absolute difference of less than 0.3 per 
cent existed when the hypochlorite tech- 


0.7481 
(100) =3.44 


Wr of sock 21.7430 


FIBER RESIDUE PATTERNS 


Exact replicas of the fiber distribution 
within a yarn or within woven and knit- 
ted items are possible. Our analysis was 
made on sections cut from fa‘ric or on 


nique was used. 

The methods can be applied by them- 
selves or in conjunction with other known 
procedures to analyze not only binary 
mixtures but more complex blends. For a 


visual examination of the uniformity of a 
blend and distribution of fibers in the 
warp and filling of a fabric, the methods 
offer a quick qualitative analysis. 
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PAUL WENGRAF 


DYEING TIPPY WOOL—— 
Synergistic Effect of Conden- 
sates of Fatty Acids with Poly- 
ethylene-glycols and Amines 

C, 4, 06 


U S Pat 2,524,041 
(Arkansas Co—Cook, Sapers—Oct 3, 1950) 


Tippy wool is characterized in the pre- 
amble of this specification as wool ma- 
terial partly damaged or subjected to 
chemical changes influencing the affinity 
of dyes. Level dyeing of tippy wool is, 
therefore, a serious problem. 

The inventors have observed that these 
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EXPEDITED PATENT SERVICE 


Patents listed in this issue, or any patent 
you may need, mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of order, week ends and holi- 
days excepted. Save 6 to 10 days with 
this special service to readers of AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. Patent 
number must be given, plus title or 
general subject. 50c per patent, 10c 
extra if wanted airmail. PATENT PRO- 
CUREMENT SERVICE, Box 4127 ADR, 
Washington 15, D C. 
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difficulties can be overcome by using as 
assistants a composition composed of (a) 
a water soluble polyethylene glycol fatty 
acid ester (polyethylene glycols of molecu- 
lar weight 400-6000—preferatly 1000- 
4000—are condensed with fatty acids of 
Cio to Ce—preferably Ci2 to Cis—at 110° 
in the presence of an acid catalyst, e g, 
monobutyl naphthalene sulfonic acid) and 
(6) a condensate of a water soluble ali- 
phatic amine with one of the above named 
fatty acids. 

The amine component of component 
(6) contains 2-8 amino—or imino groups. 
Examples are: aminoethyl ethanolamine, 
diethylene triamine, triethylene tetramine, 
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etc. Alkanolamines (mono-, di- or tri- 
ethanolamine) do not give equally good 
results. The condensates carrying a fatty 
acid residue either at one or at both NH:- 
end-groups are generally of basic char- 
acter, with about a pH of 10 in 1% 
aqueous solution. 


The condensation of (a) is effected until 
the free fatty acid content is reduced to 
5% or less. A clearly water soluble prod- 
uct of nonionic character results. 


The superior effect of products, com- 
posed of (a) and (b) (generally 20-50 p 
(a) blended with 5-20 p (6)) can be ex- 
plained by the synergistic action of both 
components. It appears that (b) acts as 
a cationic leveling agent, forcing the dye 
on the fiber. The nonionic component (a) 
acts as a retarding and wetting agent dur- 
ing the first part of the dyeing operation, 
while the action of (4) becomes predomi- 
nant in the latter part of the process, ef- 
fecting good exhaustion. 


Examples given call for dyeing with 
dyestuffs of the chromiferous complex 
type (Neolan Blue G, Neolan Orange R, 
etc) and with acid dyes of the Eriochrome 
type, afterchromed in a second bath. It 
should be emphasized that unless these 
combinations are used, uniform dyeing of 
tippy wool cannot be attained. When the 
patented products are applied any dam- 
age caused by high temperatures and 
strong acids, as used in Neolane- and acid 
chrome dyeing, is eliminated. 


References cited.by the Patent Office: 


U S P 2,228,369 (1941—General Ani- 
line & Film Corp): dyeing animal fibers 
at temperatures between 40-90°C in a 
bath containing an acid dyestuff and a 
cation active water soluble substance, free 
from sulfonic groups, capable of reacting 
with the dyestuffs employed with the for- 
mation of salts tri- or pentavalent nitro- 
gen or phosphorus or tetravalent sulfur 
(eg, trimethyl dodecyl ammonium bro- 
mide or the methylsulfuric acid salts of 
ethylmethyl cetyl sulfonium hydroxide). 


U S Pat 2,040,796 (1936—Gen Aniline 
Works): dyeing animal fibers with metal 
complex compounds of acid dyestuffs in 
dyebaths containing 2-5% acid in pres- 
ence of a water soluble protective colloid 
(eg, sulfite pulp waste liquor, sugar or 
degradation products of proteins) obtained 


by treating casein or the like with 
alkalis. 


Brit P 526,750 (1940—Milnsbridge 
Chem Works): dyeing loose wool, sun- 
faded material or mixtures of wool and 
chemically treated (chlorinated or car- 
bonized) material with a dye liquor con- 
taining an acid or chrome dye and a 
cation-active agent (eg, laurylpyridinium 
sulfate, “Lissolamine” or “Sapam'ne KW”). 
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STABILIZING CELLULOSIC 
FABRICS—with Stannates or 
Zincates—Urea Added. 

G, 2, 04 


U S Pat 2,527,140-43 
(Unit Merchants & Manuf Inc—Mantell, Heim, 
Dabrowski—Oct 24, 1950) 
These four patents, being in close con- 


nection, might be reviewed together. 

U §S Pat 2,527.140 deals with a treat- 
ment of cotton fabrics with a solution of 
caustic stannate and urea. The optimum 
stabilizing effect is reported in a table, 
which indicates good results using 15.5- 
20.5% NaOH, 2-7.5% NaSnO; and 10% 
urea. Greater amounts of urea do not 
improve the effect. 

U S Pat 2,527,141 refers to a finish, 
composed in an analogous way, of 2-10% 
ZnO, the necessary amounts of caustic 
soda (6-20%) for forming the caustic 
zincate and varying amounts cf urea. The 
best results obtained, according to an in- 
cluded table, were by treatment with 12% 
NaOH, 6% ZnO and 10% urea, reducing 
the shrinkage from 10.1 to 4.4% in the 
warp and from 20.9 to 7.5% in the filling. 

U S Pat 2,527,142 relates to a shrink- 
proofing treatment of regenerated cellulcse 
by a finish consisting of 3-15% urea and a 
sodium- or potassium zincate containing 
1-4% ZnO and 9-18% caustic alkali. 

U S Pat 2,527,143 describes the use of 
alkali stannates in finishing regenerated 
cellulose fabrics. 

The term “urea” should be interpreted 
in its broadest sense: it comprises com- 
pounds which hydrolyze to urea in con- 
tact with alkalis such as cyanamide, guani- 
dine, guanyl urea and the like. Substi- 
tuents for urea are, furthermore, thio- 
cyanates and hexamethylene tetramine. It 
has been particularly observed that rayon 
treated in this way acquires a more pleas- 
ant appearance because the filaments show 
sharp outlines in contrast to nontreated 
yarns which are covered with fuzz. Ac- 
cording to the patents which specially 
cover cotton treatments, it is recommended 
that the material be pretreated with a de- 
grading agent such as hypochlorite and/or 
chlorite to render the cloth more suscep- 
tible to the action of the agents mentioned 
above. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,203,375 (1940—Heberlein 
Patent Corn): stabilizing and shrinkproof- 
ing vegeta’ le fibers by a mercerizing proc- 
ess, effecting homogenous swelling and 
then stre‘ching the fabric up to 8%. 

U S Pat 2,142,043 (1938—Boyd): a mer- 
cerizing apvaratus for cotton including a 
stretching device 2nd a cooling roller. 

U §S Pat 2.129,708 (1938—Du Pont): 
preventing cellulose ether solutions from 
gelling by preparing urea-cellulose from 
the components and adding sodium zincate 
to the aqueous slurry to obtain a clear 
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solution at low temperatures. Analogous 
reactions are also carried out with cellu- 
lose-acetates, -formates, -methyl and glycol 
ethers. 

U S Pat 1,998,579 (1935—Heberlein 
Patent Corp): rendering rayon fabrics 
translucent and stiff by a short treatment 
with strong caustic alkalis, sulfuric or 
nitric acids or zinc chloride solutions. 

U S Pat 1,630,365 (1927—Westinghouse 
Electric): parchmentizing fibers with zin- 
cates, stannates, antimoniates, aluminates 
and the like and treating them subsequent- 
ly with a_ phenol-formaldehyde _pre- 
condensate. 

Improving the solubility of cellulose in 
sodium zincate and preventing gelling of 
these solutions by adding substantial 
amounts of urea has been discussed in 
Mantell’s article in Textile Research J 
1946, p 481—Cf the inventors U S Pat 
2,434,621, digested in Am Dyestuff Reptr 
35 475 (1946). 


DYEING ACRYLONITRILE 
FIBERS——Modifying with 
Polyvinylpyridine C, 4, 07 
U S Pat 2,527,863 
(Du Pont—Webb—Oct 31, 1950) 

Dyeing yarns and fabrics prepared from 
polyacrylonitrile is a difficult problem by 
reason of its unreactive and hydrophobic 
character. Hitherto, only light shades 
could be obtained with acetate-, basic or 
certain vat dyes. Since this property could 
not be changed by forming copolymers of 
acrylonitrile with vinyl type monomers, it 
was surprising to otserve that an appreci- 
able change of the dye affinity resulted by 
modifying polyacrylonitrile with (up to 
10%) polyvinylpyridine. Examples accom- 
panying the patent indicate dyeing proc- 
esses with numerous types of soluble azo- 
dyes, vat dyes, etc, which give dark shades 
on fibers composed according to the pres- 
ent method. The same dyestuff brands dye 
standard acrylonitrile fibers in very weak 
shades only. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,431,956 (1947—Du Pont— 
dyeing acrylonitrile polymers by first im- 
mersing the yarns in a naphthol solution, 
then in an acid, removing the excess acid 
by rinsing and finally dyeing with a 
diazotized base. (Cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 
37, 247 (1948) ). 

U S Pat 2,426,719 (1947—Du Pont): 
wet spinning acrylonitrile polymers by 
dissolving in a solvent (dimethylforma- 
mide) and spinning the mass in a glycerol 
solution at 100°C. 

U S Pat 2,356,727 (1944—American 
Cyanamid): polymerizing substances of 
the acrylonitrile group in aqueous solu- 
tions containing at least 65% zinc chloride, 
-bromide, or -iodide. 


Further reference is made to Brit P 
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576,793 (Imperial Chemical Industries— 
Gates) which recommends the dyeing of 
acrylonitrile fibers by adding amines (e g, 
quinoline), amides or phenols to the dye- 
bath. 


WATER REPELLENT FAB- 
RICS——Substituted Silicones 
and Alkylsilicyl Esters 


G, 2, 02 


U S Pat 2,528,554 
(Montclair Research—Ellis Foster, Rust— 
Nov 7, 1950) 


Latest progress made in preparing water 
repellent finishes comprises the use of 
organosilicon compounds. The present in- 
vention (application date Nov 3, 1943), 
which belongs to the same group, is in- 
tended to avoid tendering of the fibers 
caused by the splitting off of hydrochloric 
acid in the decomposition of siliconhalides 
on which many of the waterproofing 
. methods are based. This disadvantage is 
eliminated by the use of substantial neu- 
tral reacting organosilicon derivatives ap- 
plied from solvent solutions or aqueous 
dispersions and fixed by means of heat, 
acid or basic catalysts. The compounds 
used in this process are: alkyl silicon-ols, 
alkylalkoxysilicon esters and the alkyl- 
silicyl esters. They can be prepared quite 
generally from ethyl orthosilicates (e g, 
Si(OC:Hs).) or from SiCl, according to 
the well known Grignard method (ethyl 
magnesium bromide) to give complex 
compounds with the formulas 

(C2Hs)1.17Si(OC2Hs)2. ss or 

(C,Ho):.28i(OH)2 8 ! 
the latter esterified with higher fatty acids. 
A characteristic feature is the lack of addi- 
tional free halogen in these substances. 
Organic solutions or dispersions of these 
compounds are applied after which the 
impregnated fabrics are baked at 120°C 
and become durably water repellent and 
resistant to washing and dry cleaning. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,386,793 (1945—Du Pont): 
obtaining polysilicon esters and linear 
polysilicon esters by reacting a polyalcohol 
(diphenylol propane) with a dioxysilane 
(dibenzyl dichlorosilicane); useful as in- 
gredients in coating and molding com- 
positions. 

U S Pat 2,386,259 (1945—General Elec- 
tric): waterproofing with an organic sol- 
vent solution (toluene) of a hydrolized 
methyl dihalogen silane (e g, methyl di- 
chlorosilane). 

U S Pat 2,306,222 (1942—General Elec- 
tric): rendering a normally nonwater-re- 
pellent material water repellent by ap- 
plying mixtures of alkyl siliconchlorides 
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(e g, CH:Si.Cl; or (CHs)2SiCl:). 

U S Pat 2,258,220-22 (1941—General 
Electric): use of alkyl (ethyl-) derivatives 
of silicon oxide, aroxy-, and methylary] sili- 
cones as coating products and especially as 
insulating materials. 

Brit P 548,911 (1942—British Thomson 
Houston): methyl arylsilicones for coating, 
laminating, incorporating into rubber 
compositions, etc. 

U S Pat 2,415,017 (Montclair Research) 
(cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 36, 396) (1947): 
proposed to solve the same problem by 
reacting silicon halides with higher fatty 
amides, thus obtaining neutralized prod- 
ucts. 


DYEING MACHINE——Pro- 
peller Distributor Shaft on the 
Driving Mechanism Cc, 6 


U S Pat 2,529,001 
(Cassé—Nov 7, 1950) 


This apparatus, intended for dyeing 
loose material has the following arrange- 
ment (see Figure 1, top): 

A cylindrical vat (1) is provided with 
a conical bottom (2), both parts being 
separated by a false bottom (3). A ro- 
tatory distributor (6) fixed on tube (12) 
rotates in the space between (3) and (2). 
It is driven independently from the pro- 
peller (4) fixed on the propeller shaft (18). 
The driving mechanism for (12) and (18) 
is situated in the casing (11). The bath 
is partly forced by the propeller (4) in- 
side the rotatory distributor (6) through 
(12) and, from here, through holes (35) 
into the stationary tube (10), which sur- 
rounds -oth rotating shafts (12) and (18), 
and carries the false bottom (3). Aper- 
tures in tube (10) are located above the 
upper bath level, thus providing a con- 
tinuous flow from above the bath’s sur- 
face as shown by arrows. A horizontal 
cross-section (Figure 1, bottom) illustrates 
the situation of the shafts of tube (10) 
and the special shape of distributor (6) 
as well as the place of the steam inlet 
(37). The inventor claims the following 
advantages of this device: the driving 
shafts do not require any stuffing-box lo- 
cated within the dyeing bath, thus avoid- 
ing pollution of the liquid; the perforated 
false bottom is firmly supported by tube 
(10) and there*y prevented from sinking 
under the influence of the propeller’s 
sucking action; and the admission of dye- 
ing liquid (shown in the drawings) pro- 
duces a constant stream downwards, sub- 
mersing thereby the goods which may 
otherwise float above the dyebath’s sur- 
face. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 


U S Pat 2,157,695 (1939—Fulton): a 
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machine for circulating a washing liquid 
comprising a rotating propeller, which 
forces the rotating liquid against the 
curved wall of a surrounding tube, then 
upward along the sidewall of the tube 
and finally downward through a column 
placed inside the tube. 

U S Pat 2,109,894 (1938—Abbott Ma- 
chine Co): a spool dyeing apparatus in 
which the proper fluid velocity is con- 
stantly maintained by an automatic clos- 
ing and opening of the cylindrical plugs 
on the seats of the spools. 

U S Pat 2,083,503 (1937—Easy Washing 
Machine): a washing machine construc- 
tion in which the upper edge of the side 
walls of the tube and the cover are shaped 
in such a way that any water splashed up 
will drip back into the tub rather than 
leak out. 

Reference is further made to the same 
inventor’s Ger P 616,784, which describes 
a cylindrical dyeing vat with a conical 
kottom, separated from the vat by a false 
bottom. A distributor rotating beneath 
the false bottom and provided with a 
rectangular opening distributes dyeing 
liquid, which is driven upwards by a 
propeller. This apparatus does not have 
the perforated central tube nor the sus- 
pension of this tube on the propeller’s 
mechanism, essential parts of the latest 
invention. 


FLAMEPROOFING—Zinc- 
Phosphate-Ammonia Complexes. 
G, 2, 03 


U S Pat 2,530,458 
(Frisch—Nov 21, 1950) 


It has been found that the tertiary zinc 
orthophosphate (as well as the correspond- 
ing arseniate) can be dissolved under spe- 
cific conditions in ammonia to form clear 
viscous solutions. This solution applied to 
a fabric gives a hard glossy film upon 
drying, while ammonia is split off. The 
empirical formula of this new compound, 
formed in an exothermic reaction, was 
determined as Zn;ONH,(PO,)>. It is, there- 
fore, a complex compound containing zinc 
ammonium phosphate (ZnNH.PO,) and 
zinc ammine (Zn(NH:;).O) in varying pro- 
portions, the scone of the invention not 
teing restricted to a specific ratio of the 
components. It is assumed that zinc am- 
monium phosphate is maintained in solu- 
tion in the presence of excess ammonia 
by zinc ammine. 

Although the chief use of this process 
is apparently in the field of preserving 
wood material, an application in textile 
treatments is quite possible wherever the 
hard glossy surface, which results from 
this finish, might not be undesirable. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,363,570 (1944—Celanese): 
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Figure 1—USP 2,529,001 


obtaining decorative effects by incorporat- 
ing, in cellulose acetate or resins, particles 
of an ammonium phosphate double salt of 
Mg, Mn or Zn. 

Brit P 385,322 (1932—H Dreyfus): 
flameproofing of textiles with heavy metal 
phosphates or borates such as ammonium- 
Zn, Mg- or Ca phosphate double salts, 
especially orthophosphates or ammonium 
zinc pyrophosphate. 


TRANSPARENTIZING FAB- 
RICS——Various Resist 
Effects G, 2, 03 


U S Pat 2,531,813-14 
(Heberlein Patent Corp—Heberlein, Weiss— 
Nov 28, 1950) 


U S§ Pat 2,531,813 refers to shrinking 
and mercerizing effects, obtained the 
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usual way by caustic treatments and con- 
centrated sulfuric acid passage respective- 
ly. These effects are further combined 
with various types of resists. Albuminous 
and, especially, casein resists are im- 
permeable to parchmentizing agents, but 
permeable to strong caustic soda solu- 
tions. The same is true for nitrocellulose 
pigments. On the other hand, chlori- 
nated rubber resists are impermeable to 
both parchmentizing and _ shrinking 
agents, whereas resists consisting of ace- 
tate of cellulose are affected by solutions 
of both groups. These selective actions 
are combined for obtaining various in- 
teresting patterns. 


In one of the examples given, a mer- 
cerized cotton fabric is printed with a 
resist nitrocellulose, dissolved 
in amylacetate, ethylacetate and phenol 
and pigmented with titanium dioxide, after 
which it is passed through the parch- 


paste or 
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mentizing sulfuric acid. Pigmented dull 
patterns on translucent ground are ob- 
tained. After the acid is removed and 
drying is completed, a different pattern 
is cross-printed with a gum resist and 
the fabric is mercerized. The nonprinted 
areas become more sheer than the gum- 
resisted portions, which remain non- 
shrunk while the pigmented portions of 
the fatric shrink. Obviously many over- 
lapping effects may be obtained this way. 
It may further be added that combina- 
tions with parchmentizing prints—zinc 
chloride thickened with a cellulose solu- 
tion such as viscose—are also within the 
scope of this invention. Various other 
combinations of more complex character 
(but actually based on the same meth- 
ods) are protected in the co-pending U S 
Patent 2,531,814. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

(to U § P 2,531,813): 

U S Pat 2,382,416 (1945—Heberlein 
Patents Corp): obtaining combined parch- 
mentizing and shrinking effects by cross- 
printing pigmented and nonpigmented re- 
sists (eg, pre-printing a titanium-white re- 
sist and a standard gum resist, parchmen- 
tizing with sulfuric acid, washing, print- 
ing a gum resist and mercerizing). 

U S Pat 2,233,609 (1941—Heberlein 
Patents Corp): pre-printing a pigment and 
a hardenable thickener (gelatin) or urea, 
hardening with formaldehyde and trans- 
parentizing to obtain opaque patterns on 
translucent stiffened ground. 

U S Pat 2,200,792 (1940—Cilander 
A G): obtaining sharp contrasts by print- 
ing pigment-(titanium white-) resists con- 
taining a water-insoluble celluloid solu- 
tion in volatile solvents. 

U S Pat 2,171,513 (1939—Heberlein 
Patents Corp): producing special effects 
in transparentizing or shrinking processes 
by applying these methods on mixed fab- 
rics consisting of pre-scoured (“opened”) 
and raw yarns, the latter being less in- 
fluenced by strong acids or alkalies. 

U S Pat 2,085,946 (1937—Heberlein 
Patents Corp): obtaining crepe effects on 
rayon fabrics by pre-printing a resist, 
transparentizing with sulfuric acid, wash- 
ing and treating in a hot soap bath. The 
crepeing effect appears on the resisted 
areas only while the transparentized por- 
tions retain their former smooth appear- 
ance. 

(to U S P 2,531,814): 

U S Pat 2,382,416, 2,233,609 and 
2,200,792 (as mentioned above). 

U S Pat 2,099,782 (1937—Heberlein 
Patents Corp): producing printed trans- 
parent effects by pre-printing calcium thio- 
cyanate and an aliphatic aldehyde to 
prevent jelling of the paste which other- 
wise would be unprintable at room tem- 
perature. 





CELLULOSIC FIBERS— 
Increasing Water Adsorbency. 
A, 7, 01 


U S Pat 2,532,183 


Pacific Mills—Musser—Nov 28, 1950) 

The inventor observed that the water 
adsorbency of cellulosic textiles is sub- 
stantially increased by the addition of cer- 
tain amounts of alkyl-alkali phosphates 
to the alkaline kier-boiling solution. An 
example is sodium-dibutyl phosphate 
((C\H»)2NaPO,) combined with caustic 
soda, soda ash and pine oil, the sum of 
which amounts to 5% of the weight of the 
fabric. During the kiering process di- 
butylphosphate is split into monobutyl- 
phosphate and butanol. The favorable re- 
sults obtained in this process are explained 
by the emulsifying action of alkylphos- 
phates, and further by the formation of 
free butanol, which dissolves waxes and 
other impurities contained in raw cotton 
fabrics. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,466,393 (1946—American 
Cyanamid): the manufacture of alkylphos- 
phates, containing unsaturated chains; 
these products are said to be surface-active 
agents (especially, washing and dispersing 
agents). 

U S Pat 2,319,822 (1942—Mocdy, 
Wagar): increasing the wettability of fab- 
rics by applying mixtures of monoalkali 
phosphates and slaked lime, the pH of the 
solutions being not higher than 6-8. 

U S Pat 2,253,242 (1941—Mathieson 
Alkali Works): desizing textiles with hot 
alkaline solutions containing chlorite; a 
prior phosphate-silicate treatment is op- 
tional. 

U S Pat 1,944,530 (1934—I G Farben): 
the synthesis of alkyl phosphoric acid 
esters, which are quite generally recom- 
mended as gelatinizers and softeners for 
cellulose derivatives and also as flame- 
proofing agents for textiles. (See Ger P 
646,480 of I G —Daimler, which proposes 
these agents as washing auxiliaries). 


DYEING NYLON—Immu- 
nized by Sulfurized Phenols 
C, 4, 07 


U S Pat 2,533,100 


(Sandoz Ltd—Fliigel, et al—Dec 5, 1950) 

Synthetic linear polymer fibers such as 
nylon, perlon or other textiles of this 
group acquire modified dyeing properties 
by treatment with products defined as 
phenol derivatives, combined with 26- 
40% sulfur or tin- or antimony com- 
plex derivatives of thiophenols contain- 
ing about 17% of the metal and 17-30% 
sulfur. Products of this type known un- 
der the trade names Katanol or Thiotan 
are generally used as mordants for basic 
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dyes or as resisting agents for wool 
threads in mixed animal-vegetable fab- 
rics. The corresponding U S Patents 
(1,450,463, 1,927,257, 1,931,197, 1,943,179 
and 1,989,989) covering the manufacture 
of these compounds are quoted in this 
specification. It has been observed that 
the forementioned superpolymer fibers 
when treated with these agents lose their 
affinity for substantive, acid, sulfur, 
chrome and vat dyestuffs. Mixed fabrics 
containing either colored or white nylon 
yarns show either a two-tone effect or 
white effects on colored ground when im- 
mersed in a standard dyebath to which 
these sulfurized phenols are added in 
the form of their alkaline solution or in 
a reduced state when subjected to a sodi- 
um sulfide, hydrosulfite or glucose treat- 
ment. This behavior of nylon fibers, be- 
ing analogous to that of wool in mixed 
fabrics, could not be predicted because 
of the generally different behavior of 
animal and superpolyamide fibers. Ex- 
amples of dyestuffs applied in this process 
include vat or sulfur dyes, acid dyes such 
as Azorubinol 3 GS, Alizarine Light Blue 
4 GL, Azcrhodine 2 G, Alizarine Chrome 
Yellow, and many others. 

This patent corresponds 
640,421 of July 19, 1950. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,346,826 (1944—American 
Cyanamid): preparing dispersing agents, 
fungicides, and plasticizers by treating 
alkylated phenols with sulfurdichloride 
whereby several nuclei are linked to sul- 
fur. Metal salts (e g, barium) are formed 
from these condensates. 

U S Pat 2,316,949 (1943—Goodrich 
Co): plasticizing rubber products by in- 
corporating condensates of aryl mercap- 
tans. 

Brit P 552,015 (1943 — Courtaulds 
Lim): producing immunizing effects on 
nylon by treating the yarns with sulfonic 
acid derivatives, especially with amino- 
naphthol-disulfonic acid; the treated fibers 
remain colorless in dyeing with substan- 
tive dyes. 


to Brit P 


PRINTING THICKENER— 
Styrene-Maleic Anhydride- 
Divinylbenzene—Copolymer 
(Terpolymer). 


D,1 


U S Pat 2,533,635 


(Monsanto Chemical Company — Seymour— 
Dec 12, 1950) 


Thickening agents used in standard 
printing operations are generally starch, 
gum or the like. In recent time water-in- 
oil emulsions or oil-in-water emulsions 
have been proposed instead, as exemplified 
by the “Aridye” printing pastes. 


The present invention differs from 
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known procedures in that the dye is pasted 
with an aqueous solution or dispersion of 
copolymerized styrene—maleic anhydride 
cross-linked with relatively small amounts 
of divinylbenzene. In a following drying 
and aging process the dyestuff is then 
transferred—as in customary printing pro- 
cedure—from the printing paste to the 
fabric. If the copolymer is present in the 
form of a sodium or po:assium salt, the 
thickener remains water-soluble even after 
aging, and thus, removable by washing. 
With the use of ammonium or amine-salts 
of these copolymers, however, the paste 
becomes insoluble upon drying, forming 
at the same time a permanent finish. A 
still more permanent finish can further be 
obtained by incorporating melamine- or 
urea-formaldehyde into the pastes and cur- 
ing at 200-300°F. The copolymer (or “ter- 
polymer”) is prepared by cautiously warm- 
ing the ingredients in the presence of ben- 
zoylperoxide on the steam bath; a viscous 
mass results. Another method consists of 
dissolving and polymerizing the compon- 
ents in a solvent, which optionally may 
also be a solvent for the finished copoly- 
mer. 

In one of the listed examples, 600 p of 
the cross-linked copolymer are prepared 
by heating 597.6 p of an equimolecular 
mixture of styrene and maleic anhydride 
with 2.4 p divinylbenzene to about 200°F 
until a homogenous viscous liquid results, 
which is dissolved in 320 » NaOH 50 per 
cent and 30.000 p water. 5000 pb of this 
solution are mixed with 5000 p of a solu- 
tion of 300 p Fastusol Blue LBRRA in 
4700 p water. Other examples call for pre- 
paring similar pastes with the ammonium 
salts of these polymers, and optionally 
adding 10 ner cent formaldehyde (of the 
weight of the polymer) to improve the 
wash-resistance of the dye. Rapidogen and 
Algosol dyes are mentioned in the ex- 
amples but practically all dyestuff classes 
are within the scone of this invention. 


It is recommended that printing be 
carried out at room temperature, but slight 
changes in temperature are claimed to be 
without any influence on the results. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 2,409,861 (1946—Dow Chemi- 
cal): carboxylated resins, ie, condensates 
containing free COOH-groups, also of the 
vinyl co-polymer class are more selective 
in absorbing Mg-ions from brine. They are 
later flushed with acids to separate Mg- 
salts and subsequently treated with alkalis. 

U S Pat 2,356,879 (1944—Pense, et al): 
applying lustrous coatings from copoly- 
mers of maleic anhydride and vinyl buryl 
ether and glazing. 

U S Pat 2,259,225 (1941—Cyanamid): 
coloring textiles by printing or padding 
pigments mixed with solutions or disper- 
sions of water soluble and oxygen con- 
vertible (i e, heat curable alkyd resins 
(eg, polyethylene glycol maleate). 
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CALENDAR 


30th NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AND EXPOSITION 


Hotel Statler, New York 
OCTOBER 17-18-19 


Auspices of 
NEW YORK SECTION 


Exposition Under Management of 
CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS, INC. 


COUNCIL 


Meetings: June 15 (Hotel New Yorker, New 
York), October 18 (Hotel Statler, New York), 
November 16 (Hotel New Yorker, New York). 


GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Meetings: June 15 (Hotel New Yorker, New 
York), October 18 (Hotel Statler, New York), 
November 16 (Hotel New Yorker, New York). 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1951: October 17-18-19, Statler, New York. 
1952: Nov. 6-8, Boston. 
1953: September 17-19, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Meetings: May 11 (Albany), June 22 (Annual 
Outing, Wolfert’s Roost Country Club, Albany, 
N Y). 


MIDWEST SECTION 


Meetings: May 5 (Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee), June 16 (Outing, Lake Lawn Lodge, Dela- 
van, Wis.), September 29 (Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago). 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: May 17 (Swiss Chalet), June 15 


(Outing). 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: May 18 (Andover C C, Andover), 
October 26 (L TL Lowell), November 30 (Bos- 
ton, Annual Meeting). 


Outing: June 8 (Merrimac V C C, Methuen). 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: September 14, October 26, December 
7, January 18, 1952 (all at Kugler’s Restaurant, 
Philadelphia). 

Outing: June 1 (Torresdale-Frankford Country 
Club). 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Meetings: June 29-30 (Summer Outing, Myrtle 
Beach, S C), September 22 (Annual Meeting, 
Charlotte, N C). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Meetings: May 25 (Johnson’s Grill), October 
26 (Providence Engineering Society), November 
16 (Johnson’s Grill). 


Outing: June 22 (Wannamoisett Country Club) 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Meetings: December 1 (Hotel Patten). Summer 
Outing: August 24-25. 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

Meetings: May 5 (Atlanta, Ga.), June 8-9 (An- 
nual Outing, Radium Springs, Albany, Ga.), Sep- 
tember 8 (Columbus, Ga. December 8 (La 
Grange, Ga.). 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Meetings: May 4, June 22 (Outing). 


(Other events of interest to Association mem- 
bers may be found on page 299. 
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Sumner H Williams 


Williams to Speak on 
Hot Oil Process 


UMNER H WILLIAMS, Southern Man- 
ager of General Dyestuff Corporation, 
will discuss “Dyeing by the Hot Oil Proc- 
ess” at the May 17th meeting of the New 
York Section. The meeting, originally 
scheduled for May 4th, will be held at 
Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey. A dinner will precede the 
meeting and dinner reservations at $4.50 
each may be made with the New York 
Section Treasurer: James J Marshall, 
American Aniline Products, Inc, 50 Union 
Square, New York, N Y. 
Attention is called to the fact that this 
meeting will be on a Thursday evening 
and not the customary Friday evening. 


Dr Weidmann to Address 
H-l1 Section 


HE Hudson-Mohawk Chapter will 

have an opportunity on May 18 to 
hear Dr Charles J Weidmann, Ciba Com- 
pany, Inc, discuss the molten metal dye- 
ing process. The meeting is slated for 
Jack’s Restaurant in Albany, N Y. 

Dr Weidmann, who has appeared re- 
cently before other local sections of the 
AATCC and CATCC, will discuss the op- 
eration of this new machine as a develop- 
ment tased on fundamental concepts of 
dyeing phenomena. He will show a wide 
variety of dyed materials processed by 
this type equipment. 


— @ a 
I C I Dyestuff Division 


Representative to Speak 
at NNE Meeting 


R R H SENNETT of the Dyestuff 
Division, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, will present a paper, “Trials and 
Tribulations of Wool Dyeing” at the May 
18th meeting of the Northern New Eng- 
land Section. The Andover Country Club, 
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Andover, Mass, will be the meeting site. 
Dr Sennett has had 25 years experience 
in the dyeing of wool in all forms, with 
specialization in the carpet and hosiery 
trades. He is widely traveled, having spent 
considerable time in India and Europe. 
(It is also reported that Dr Sennett wields 
golf clubs to excellent advantage, as at- 
tested by his 12 handicap.) 
—?¢ oe 

Mid-West Spring Meeting 

HE Spring Meeting of the Mid-West 

Section will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc on Saturday, 
May 5. 

The afternoon session, which will begin 
at 2:00 pm, will be concluded in time to 
allow members to listen to the running 
of the Kentucky Derby. J M Schandler, 
Rohm & Haas Co, will speak on the sub- 
ject of color stripping. 

Dinner at 7:00 pm will precede the 
evening session, at which S J Luscian, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Co will be the speaker. His sub- 
ject will be “Modern Use of Vat Dyes in 
the Textile Industry.” 


PAPERS FOR GROUP 
MEETINGS AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Aw desiring to contribute a paper 
to a group meeting at the National 
Convention in October should notify the 
Technical Program Chairman, William A 
Holst, National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N Y, as soon as 
possible giving the title of the proposed 
paper and the group to which it is to be 
presented. Subjects to be covered in the 
four group meetings are: Dyeing, Printing, 
Finishing, and Auxiliaries and Testing. 
Complete information regarding the tech- 
nical program appears on page P113 of 
the February 19th issue. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two insertions 
ber year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 


51-1 
Education: Penna. State College, B.S. 
Chem. Engg. 


Experience: Chemist, dyer and _ textile 


printer, executive. 
Age 42; married; references; east coast 


preferred. 
1-22, 2-5 
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Midwest Section— 








Chicago Chemical Procurement District of U S Army 


N discussing military procurement, I 
I think it would be most fruitful if I 
were to stay relatively close to the opera- 
tions of the Chemical Corps. This has two 
advantages. In the first place, it is the 
field which I know best. Second, its pro- 
cedures and operations are relatively typi- 
cal of the procedures used by other pro- 
curing services. Differences in these oper- 
ations are principally due to the different 
classes of items procured and the relative 
magnitude of the programs. 

First let me give you a few figures to 
show how the procurement load of the 
Chemical Corps, and by analogy, the 
procurement load of other services, has 
increased. At the time of the outbreak 
of Communist aggression in Korea the 
annual appropriation bill for Fiscal Year 
1951 for the Department of Defense was 
pending before Congress. That overall 
budget was based on defense expenditures 
at about the same level as for Fiscal Year 
1950. When the bill was finally enacted, 
it provided 37.3 million dollars for the 
Chemical Corps, of which about 10 mil- 
lion dollars was allocated for procurement 
funds. This was principally for meeting 
normal issue demands of the Regular 
Army, service testing small quantities of 
material, and procurement of standard 
chemical items in short supply. With the 
passage of the various supplemental ap- 
propriations the present allocation for the 
Chemical Corps in Fiscal 1951 is 120 
million dollars. Of this, about 70.5 million 
is for the procurement of chemical sup- 
plies and equipment. This refers only to 
strictly Chemical Corps items; there are 
in addition large requirements for items 
to be furnished to the Air Force and the 
Navy. For instance, present plans include 
over 188 million dollars worth of ma- 
terial to be procured by the Chemical 
Corps for the Air Force. 

We can see where some of this came 
about. For instance, in the period from 
the first of July to the first of October 


Presented before the Midwest Section in 


Chicago on February 3, 1951. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT TODAY* 


VICTOR C SEARLE 
Colonel and Commanding Officer 





The speaker in his discussion of military 
procurement explained how the Chicago 
Procurement district of the U S Army pro- 
cures various supplies. The explanation 
can be carried over by analogy to pro- 
curement of other supplies, including espe- 
cially purchase of the textile supplies by 
the Quartermaster Corps. It was shown 
how each procurement agency carries out 
its functions, how contracts and subcon- 
tracts for supplies are allotted, how dupli- 
cation is avoided, and how the responsi- 
bility for end items is centralized in cer- 
tain districts. Along with a broad discus- 
sion of the general procurement program, 
suggestions were given with respect to 
participation most advantageously by both 
large and small business. 


1950, over 25,000 tons of strictly Chemi- 
cal Corps material was shipped to Korea. 
Again, this does not include items fur- 
nished for the other services, such as Navy 
and Air Force. Taking napalm alone as 
an example, we find that nearly 2 million 
pounds were delivered to the Air Force 
in that same time. 

Speaking of napalm, I would like to 
discuss it in a little more detail because it 
is one of the most interesting and effec- 
tive applications of Chemical Corps work 
in the present emergency. As you perhaps 
know, napalm is the special powder de- 
veloped by the Chemical Corps which has 
turned out to be such an outstanding 
material in fire bombs. For instance, the 
New York Herald Tribune on the 15th 
of October headlined a story “Napalm, the 
Number One Weapon in Korea.” A De- 
partment of Defense observer recently 
returned from Korea gave the following 
statement on the reaction of combat pilots 
to the effectiveness of napalm bombs, 
“Marine pilots generally agree that napalm 
bombs are the best antitank weapon they 
have used. Tanks can be knocked out by 
a hit with these bombs anywhere within 
15 yards.” 

As some of you know, napalm is a mix- 
ture of aluminum soaps, principally those 
of naphthenic and coconut-oil fatty acids. 
It has a peculiar quality of forming a gel 
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when relatively small quantities are dis- 
solved in gasoline. The gel makes an 
excellent fuel for flame throwers, for 
loading small incendiary bombs and for 
loading in the fire bomb. This latter is 
a development which began toward the 
end of World War II and has been car- 
ried on since. In one form it is like a 
150-gallon droppable wing tank of the 
type formerly used for reserve fuel sup- 
ply for long over-water hops. Fitted with 
a device to ignite it on impact, the bomb 
covers an area of about 30 yards wide by 
90 yards long with a sheet of flame. You 
can see how effective this would be in 
hitting a moving target like a tank. Com- 
pared with a fire bomb, hitting a tank 
with a rocket or anti-tank gun is like 
swatting a fly with a lead pencil instead 
of a fly swatter. 

But let’s get back to military procure- 
ment. Within the Department of the 
Army, procurement is divided up among 
various technical services. For instance, 
the Ordnance Corps generally procures 
weapons, ammunition, and general-pur- 
pose vehicles, while the Corps of Engi- 
neers procures construction equipment, 
road- and bridge-building items, utilities, 
supplies and the like. The Signal Corps 
specializes in communications equipment, 
while the Medical Corps through a joint 
Army-Navy agency, procures necessary 
medical supplies as well as hospital and 
dispensary equipment. The main fields 
that come under the Quartermaster Corps 
are subsistence, clothing and individual 
equipment. This is probably the service 
of most direct interest to you because of 
its tremendous purchases of textiles and 
textile items. The principal purchasing 
office for that Corps in this area is the 
Chicago Quartermaster Purchasing Agen- 
cy, located at 1819 W Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Finally, the Chemical Corps has re- 
sponsibility for the procurement of all 
chemicals and equipment for both offen- 
sive and defensive aspects of chemical 
warfare. It has the additional responsi- 
bility of the procurement of all incendiary 
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materials and munitions. 

Under unification of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment there is also consid- 
erable interservice procurement. For in- 
stance, the Chemical Corps procures or 
manufactures all incendiary bombs for the 
Air Force. In addition, it procures a great 
deal of material for the Navy, particularly 
the types of chemical-warfare equipment 
for Marines which are similar to those 
furnished for the Army. In turn, the Navy 
procures some items for the Chemical 
Corps, as does the Air Force. 

To understand what goes on within an 
individual service let me then take the 
Chemical Corps as an example. If we go 
back to the first of July, 1950, we find 
that Chemical Corps had six procurement 
districts with the primary mission of In- 
dustrial Mobilization Planning. Located 
at Boston, New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
Atlanta and San Francisco, each covers a 
definite geographical area. Chicago, for 
instance, has the 13 states covering the 
Midwest, ranging from Ohio through 
Kansas and north to the Canadian border. 

At the same time, current procurement, 
that is, the actual day-to-day buying of 
material for the Chemical Corps, was cen- 
tralized in the Chemical Corps Procure- 
ment Agency. This is located at Army 
Chemical Center, Maryland, just out of 
Baltimore. 

The Industrial Mobilization Planning 
Program is carried out under policies 
established by the Munitions Board. Based 
on strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, requirements are calculated for the 
materials and equipment we would need 
in the event of a full-scale mobilization. 
I emphasize the fact that planning is based 
on calculated requirements. This is in 
contrast with the allocation procedures 
carried on between World Wars I and II. 
Then it was the policy to allocate the full 
productive capacity of certain plants to 
individual - services. Now, each service 
calculates its requirements based on the 
strategic plans and breaks down these re- 
quirements through various types of field 
agencies, such as procurement districts. 
Allocations of capacity, not complete 
plants, are then obtained from various 
industrial concerns. These are held down 
so that each plant retains a reserve of at 
least 50 per cent of its capacity for civilian 
production. For a given company this 
finally results in what we call a Tentative 
Schedule of Production. This is a schedule 
by time periods beginning M-day, of the 
total requirements of a particular item 
which that company might be expected to 
furnish in event of full mobilization. I 
think it would be interesting to quote the 
phraseology of this form to define just 
what the relationship between the pro- 
posed supplier and the government is. 

The government sta‘ement on this form 
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is as follows: “In planning the mobiliza- 
tion of industry, an analysis of the manu- 
facturing capabilities of your facility as 
made with members of your staff indicates 
that in an emergency your company could 
deliver, along with other articles of ma- 
terial that may be tentatively scheduled 
for production with other claimant agen- 
cies, the items listed on the accompanying 
schedule at the rate indicated. 

If you agree that the accompanying 
production schedule can be met, taking 
into account a reserve of production for 
civilian needs and the production re- 
quirements of other known claimant agen- 
cies, it is requested that you verify that 
understanding by signature, subject to the 
understanding contained in the following 
acceptance schedule.” 

The acceptance of such a schedule by 
management takes the following form: 
“Our signature hereto indicates that the 
management of this firm believes it is 
qualified to produce the articles indicated, 
that the tentative schedule of production 
is reasonably possible of attainment, and 
that in the event of mobilization it is 
willing to enter into a satisfactory con- 
tract with the proper authority for man- 
ufacture of the articles. It is understood 
our acceptance of this tentative schedule 
of production is entirely voluntary on our 
part, and that it in no way binds this 
firm or the government in any contractual 
relationship.” 

You will notice that these statements 
make mention of other claimant agencies. 
To prevent needless duplication of work 
and duplication of information requested 
from the facilities, there is assigned what 
is called an ASPPO, which means Armed 
Services Procurement Planning Officer, for 
each facility. This representative comes 
from the procuring service that has the 
principal interest in the plant. He serves 
as the co-ordinator through whom all re- 
quests for information and allocation, from 
whatever service derived, are transmitted 
to the facility. 

To see how this applies to the Chemical 
Corps, we have to look at two new con- 
cepts, which have developed in our ser- 
vice since the last war. The first of these 
is the concept of end-item procurement. 
During the last war, we bought the in- 
dividual components which go to make 
up an end item separately in most cases. 

Applying this to the gas mask, for in- 
stance, we bought about 91 different items, 
shipping them to a final assembly plant 
where they were manufactured into fin- 
ished gas masks. This required the de- 
velopment of a large purchasing staff as 
well as personnel for expediting and pro- 
duction control to assure that all of the 
components reached the assembly at the 
right rate and in the right order. We hope 
to avoid this in present planning and 
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procurement by issuing a single contract 
to a facility which is equipped to do the 
necessary purchasing, expediting, and 
production control and will deliver a fin- 
ished end item, taking all responsibility 
for the procurement and delivery of the 
necessary components. 

The next concept is that of commodity 
responsibility. This means that for each 
end item, such as gas masks or a particu- 
lar type of incendiary bomb, one district 
has the country-wide responsibility for the 
planning of procurement and scheduling 
of this item. For instance, the Boston Pro- 
curement District is responsible for all 
gas masks, the New York District for 
protective ointment, and the Chicago Dis- 
trict is responsible, among other items, 
for the magnesium incendiary bomb. In 
planning for such an end item the respons- 
ible district surveys the possible produc- 
tion situation and asks the district within 
whose geographical area a proposed fa- 
cility is located to determine the produc- 
tive capacity and work out a tentative 
schedule of production. The responsible 
district co-ordinates this work in all the 
other districts for its own end items. In 
the event of a total mobilization where 
all of such facilities would be required, 
the districts would then enter into con- 
tracts with facilities located within their 
areas and begin production, all under 
the supervision and control of the district 
holding prime responsibility. 

With the beginning of the Korean 
emergency, it soon became evident that 
procurement of substantial quantities of 
material was necessary. With this in- 
crease in current procurement a very diffi- 
cult load would be placed on the central 
Chemical Corps Procurement Agency. The 
procurement districts were therefore au- 
thorized to perform to a limited degree 
their mobilization function, that is, the 
actual procurement and shipment of ma- 
terial required by the Armed Forces. This 
began in September of last year. This had 
three advantages: it enables the districts 
to absorb part of the load which would 
otherwise overburden the Chemical Corps 
Procurement Agency; second, it allows 
them to build up a trained force for any 
emergency which might come; and, third, 
it enables them to test, evaluate, and 
adjust the industrial mobilization plans 
which have been developed over the pe- 
riod subsequent to World War II. 

This did not mean, however, that we 
could slow down or diminish to any 
degree our industrial mobilization plan- 
ning. As a matter of fact, we have been 
directed to intensify the work, to complete 
these plans in a shorter time than has 
previously been thought necessary or 
possible. 

A real problem, one with which we are 
deeply concerned today, is posed by this 
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dual function, that is, how to integrate 
current procurement and industrial mo- 
bilization planning so that each program 
obtains the maximum benefit from the 
other. One difficulty lay in the method of 
peacetime procurement prescribed by the 
Armed Forces Procurement Act of 1947. 
Until declaration of a national emergency 
by the President on December 16, 1950, 
procurement was carried on by the formal 
advertising, sealed-bid procedure, with 
rare exceptions. Awards were made on a 
strict price basis, with little opportunity 
to take into account planned suppliers or 
to evaluate production capabilities. The 
procedure is excellent for stock-type, off- 
the-shelf items, but is not adapted to the 
many purely military items which have 
no civilian counterpart. 

With the declaration of national emer- 
gency this situation was improved to a 
great degree. The Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act had provided for such a 
contingency and authorized negotiation as 
a normal method of contracting upon 
declaration of a national emergency and 
determination of necessity by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

This still lefe us with the problem of 
dividing a relatively small quantity for 
procurement among a number of sources 
whose total capacity would equal the 
requirement for all-out mobilization. We 
attempt to solve this problem on this 
basis. We have both a moral and practical 
obligation to consider any planned sup- 
pliers for the item, and this is done. How- 
ever consideration cannot be limited to 
these suppliers for several reasons. 

In the first place, we are required to 
secure as much competition as possible 
and a price most advantageous to the gov- 
ernment. Second, we must minimize inter- 
ference with civilian production, which 
might be a problem if a full quantity is 
placed upon a single producer. Also, the 
quantities for procurement are too small, 
in some cases, to interest the planned war- 
time suppliers. Another factor is the ex- 
istence of new sources, producers fully 
qualified to manufacture the items we 
need, but which, for one reason or an- 
other, had not been included in procure- 
ment planning. Certainly, these must be 
given consideration. Finally, Department- 
of-the-Army policy places on us a definite 
obligation to spread military procurement 
over as wide a base as possible and to 
give particular attention to the position of 
small business in terms of giving them a 
maximum oOpportunty to participate. 

In practice, then, it is working out this 
way insofar as our Own service procure- 
ment is concerned. We negotiate contracts 
rather than placing them by formal ad- 
vertising, with the disadvantage which I 
have indicated before. This is a procedural 
matter, however, rather than any funda- 
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mental change in price policy. We still 
attempt to attain the maximum possible 
competition and to arrive at a price which 
is fairest to the government. 

In preparing to negotiate, therefore, we 
contact known sources which we are as- 
sured have the production ability, the 
financial standing, and an adequate pur- 
chasing control and expediting staff and 
ask them to submit proposals for furnish- 
ing required quantities of an end item, or 
components thereof for arsenal manufac- 
ture. These sources include not only the 
planned suppliers for the item, but other 
qualified sources which we have developed 
on the basis of visits to the office, experi- 
ence in production of similar items, and 
recommendations of other districts. 

After these sources have submitted their 
proposals, including price-break-down in- 
formation, we proceed to negotiate a con- 
tract, negotiating principally with the two 
or three whose initial proposals were most 
advantageous. This negotiation includes a 
very careful analysis of the price data fur- 
nished, including occasionally an audit of 
the method of determining such factors as 
overhead and general and administrative 
expense, and an engineering evaluation of 
the proposed material usages and the prob- 
able labor requirements. At the conclu- 
sion of the negotiations a contract is 
awarded, still by the district having pri- 
mary responsibility for the end item. 


Actual administration of the contract is 
usually transferred to the district within 
whose geographical limits the facility is 
located. As a minimum this administration 
includes the inspection of the items as pro- 
duced and shipped. It may also be ex- 
tended to include production control, ex- 
pediting and various technical services. 


The procedure I have described applies 
to the negotiation of contracts for the end 
item or for the supply of all components 
necessary to manufacture an end item in a 
Chemical Corps Arsenal. From the very 
nature of the case, however, it is obvious 
that the majority of suppliers must func- 
tion as subcontractors, being contacted by 
the relatively small number of firms bid- 
ding on a prime contract tasis. This is not 
particularly popular because no one seems 
to want to be a subcontractor. Neverthe- 
les the subcontractor has a very special 
problem and this problem is primarily 
the same as in civilian business, that of 
selling. 

In considering how he should go about 
obtaining sub-contracts, a supplier should 
first determine the field in which he is 
bes: suited to produce and the types of 
equipment or material which would be of 
most interest to him. Then he should 
make his facilities and products known to 
the local office of procurement services 
that deals with items most nearly in his 
line. In this connection, I would recom- 
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mend obtaining the book How to Sell to 
the U S$ Government. This can be gotten 
from the Central Military Procurement 
Information Office, Pentagon, Washing- 
ton, D C. It summarizes much of the in- 
formation which I have given here, and, 
in addition, lists the names and locations 
of the procuring offices for all of the vari- 
ous technical services as well as the Navy 
and Air Force. 

Certainly a prospective subcontractor 
should keep in close touch with those 
firms for whom he does subcontract work 
in the civilian economy, since, as they con- 
vert to military production, it would be 
normal for them to continue to deal with 
subcontractors with whom they are famil- 
iar. However, he should also seek out new 
facilities which have prime contracts. One 
of the best means of locating these is by 
keeping a close watch on the Department 
of Commerce Synopsis of Awards. This is 
published weekly and is available at your 
local Regional Office of the Department 
of Commerce. It lists all contracts, both 
military and General Services Administra- 
tion, which are over $25,000 in amount 
and which are of an unclassified nature. 


Another question which is frequently 
raised in discussions between facilities 
seeking work and Armed Forces Procure- 
ment Agencies is “Why can’t I be allo- 
cated right now for production under the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan.” The answer 
to this lies in the point which I made 
before, that allocations are based only on 
calculated requirements. Once allocations 
are placed up to the total indicated re- 
quirements, no further sources can be allo- 
cated unless one of the following three 
things happens: 

a. A presently allocated facility becomes 
unavailatle, either through change in 
management or change to another line of 
manufacture or some similar reason. 

b. An increased requirement is received 
for an item on which planning is already 
completed. Obviously, this then allows the 
allocation of new sources. 

c. Requirements are received for a new 
item, one which has not previously been 
planned or for which capacity has not 
previously been allocated. 

These Industrial Mobilization Plans are 
constantly being re-evaluated in the light 
of the changing production position of the 
various facilities and in the light of ex- 
perience gained in current procurement 
both as to new sources and as to prcduc- 
tion problems and quality of production 
by given manufacturers. 


I realize that I have covered a lot of 
territory, but I hope I have succeeded in 
giving you some insight into Industrial 
Mobilization Planning and current pro- 
curement operations, and perhaps some 
facts of practical application to your vari- 
ous fields of work. 
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CONTROL OF J BOXES AND STEAMERS 
IN CONTINUOUS BLEACHING* 


C W BOWDEN, JR and DREW B DAUBERTT 


Industrial Division 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


INTRODUCTION 


HE subject of instruments and con- 

trols for continuous-bleaching ranges 
has been rather fully discussed in previous 
technical group meetings, in trade journals 
and in literature distributed by the sup- 
pliers to the textile industry. So far as we 
know, previous articles have briefly cov- 
ered the over-all aspects of the problem 
and have described the recommended con- 
trols. There has been little, if any, discus- 
sion of the basic principles which deter- 
mine the types of instruments recom- 
mended, or methods of applying them to 
a continuous-bleach range. 


Obviously a user, or a prospective user, 
of controls should have as much basic 
knowledge about the process as can be 
made available. This knowledge is not 
only necessary for proper selection of 
controls, but it is even more important 
for operating these controls to obtain the 
highest degree of range efficiency. 


Without a doubt every instrument and 
control on a bleaching range is important 
and performs a very useful purpose when 
properly used. All of them merit discus- 
sion. However, because of time limitations 
we have confined this paper largely to the 
most critical problem in the operation of 
the range, namely, control of the reaction 
chamber. The term reaction chamber is 
selected because it includes both J boxes 
and steamers. 


It is true that good bleaching can be 
accomplished without automatic controls. 
Usually steam emerging from all of the 
openings of the reaction chamber is indica- 
tive of adequate bleaching. There are cases, 
however, where this indication has failed. 
For example, excessive use of steam in a 
J box will sometimes cause sufficient pre- 
cipitation of condensate upon the goods to 
leach out some of the chemical agents and 
produce a spotty bleach. 


* Presented by C W Bowden at the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Convention in Portsmouth, N H, 
on September 29, 1950. 

+A recent photograph of the author will 
appear in the May 14th issue. 
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This paper deals with the problems of 
control encountered in continuous bleach- 
ing. Field experience on du Pont J boxes, 
Becco J boxes and Mathieson steamers has 
been drawn upon to outline those control 
methods found most satisfactory. 

The du Pont J box and Mathieson 
steamer are noted as relatively simple 
devices to control. The Becco unit, how- 
ever, presents a considerably different 
problem. Its fundamental design difference 
requires closer attention to the details of 
cloth level and external influences. Con- 
sideration is also given to thermocouple 
location, mounting methods and circuit 
wiring for direct, averaging or differential 
temperature readings. 

The paper is concluded with a treatment 
of instruments and accessory items best 
suited for the application. Stress is also 
placed on the maintenance of conditions 
external to the | box or steamer to reduce 
the number of variables exerting an influ- 
ence on the bleacher control system. 


In addition, it is obvious that copious 
quantities of steam pouring from the re- 
action chamber heat the bleachery rather 
than the cloth. Steam is expensive and 
should not be wasted. Furthermore, exces- 
sive steam in the atmosphere can cause 
rusting of equipment, rotting of the bleach- 
ery roof and unpleasant working condi- 
tions, which are quite undesirable and 
unnecessary in this day and age. 

Experience with many ranges has shown 
us that best results in terms of quality 
of bleach and economy of operation are 
obtained when only tiny wisps of steam 
emerge from the reaction chamber. To ob- 
tain such conditions, of course, automatic 
controls are essential; and they must be 
the right kind of controls, correctly in- 
stalled and properly operated. 


DISCUSSION OF CONTROLS 


J BOX CONTROLS—The most impor- 
tant temperature in a J box is that of the 
cloth at the heel of the box. This is the 
end of the reaction zone, and, unless the 
goods are at a uniformly high temperature 
at this point, the bleaching operation will 
not be satisfactory. When this temperature 
is correct, it indicates that the goods have 
been thoroughly and sufficiently heated at 
the entering end of the box, and that, if 
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the other factors affecting the bleach are 
under control, good bleaching action is 
being secured. 


If we could only control from heel tem- 
perature there would be no difficulties in 
J box operation. Unfortunately, this is im- 
possible. The heel temperature indicates 
what happened about an hour ago. It gives 
absolutely no information about what is 
happening right now, and J box control 
must operate from instantaneous demand. 
Since no direct method has yet been de- 
vised for measuring the end point of this 
heating process, or sensing the instantane- 
ous demand, indirect or inferential meas- 
urement must be employed. 


The cloth passes through the heating 
zone only once and its passage is rapid. If 
we fail to steam it thoroughly, an unsatis- 
factory bleach results. The controi system 
must instantly sense every change in heat 
demand and must immediately correct for 
each change to prevent incompletely 
heated cloth from entering the reaction 
zone. The ideal control system will, of 
course, meet these stringent requirements. 
Furthermore, it can be expected to pro- 
vide adequate cloth heating without ex- 
cessive steam consumption. 


THE duPONT J BOX, ROPE-TY PE— 
The duPont J box is a good starting point 
for a discussion of J box controls. Experi- 
ence has shown that the rope-type duPont 
box is relatively easy to control. It is not 
convenient to measure the temperature of 
the cloth as it leaves the heater tubes and 
enters the J box proper, but fortunately it 
isn’t necessary to make this measurement. 
It has been found that a relationship exists 
between the air or steam temperature close 
to the entering end of the cloth heater 
and the temperature of the cloth as it 
leaves the heater. The measuring point is 
just below the top of the first heating tube 
or the tube in which the cloth travels 
downward. If the sensing element of a 
temperature controller is placed at this 
location, the controller will operate a 
valve in the steam line to regulate the rate 
of steam flow to the heater. As shown in 
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Figure 1, an air-operated controller is 
used. So long as sufficient steam is admitted 
to hold the temperature in the tube just 
below 212°F, proper heating is assured 
and good bleaching results. 

It will be noted that two additional 
temperature-sensing elements are shown 
in this diagram. One is for occasional 
checking of steam temperature to make 
sure that superheated steam is not reach- 
ing the cloth. The second measures cloth 
temperature at the heel of the J box. As 
stated before, this is the most important 
temperature on the range because it is the 
only check on the efficiency of the control 
system. 

Suppose we digress for just a moment 
here to explain why control temperature 
is held just below 212°F. If the controller 
were set just at 212° we could always be 
sure that enough steam was being used. 
However, since the temperature here can- 
not rise above 212°F, when desuperheated 
steam is used at atmospheric pressure, we 
would have no means for measuring ex- 
cessive steam consumption. Therefore, 
when the controller is installed, the tem- 
perature-sensitive element must be located 
at a point where the temperature can re- 
main slightly below 212°F. By this method 
it is then possible to utilize to the fullest 
extent the controllability of which the in- 
strument is capable. Unless we can detect 
both an excess as well as an insufficiency 
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3—Selector Switch 
4—Steam Distributor 


of steam, we might just as well do without 
controls and operate with the steam valve 
wide open. 

The system we have described has, in 
every instance, given completely satisfac- 
tory results with duPont J boxes when 
they have been operated at or below de- 
sign capacities. In one case, however, it 
was desired to bleach a heavier grade of 
goods than the J box had been designed 
to handle. The heavy goods completely 
choked the heater tubes and prevented 
entry of steam even though the control 
valve was wide open. Of course, no auto- 
matic controller will increase the maxi- 
mum capacity of any piece of process 
equipment, but it is possible to guard 
against such a contingency. An extra elec- 
trical contact in the control instrument, 
which will either sound an alarm or shut 
down the range whenever the control tem- 
perature cannot be maintained, will offer 
the necessary protection. 

One other system has been used to con- 
trol a duPont J box. It is based upon pres- 
sure rather than temperature. The theory 
is that the existence of steam at the top of 
the J box will assure adequate cloth heat- 
ing, and that the steam can be detected 
because it will exert a positive pressure. 
The pressure is measured by a very sensi- 
tive differential-pressure controller with a 
tap in the enclosure above the plaiter. The 
controller set point is adjusted to hold the 
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pressure at about one-tenth of an inch of 
water. 

This system has given satisfactory re- 
sults in one installation, but it lacks the 
flexibility of the temperature system. Every 
change in the weight of the goods being 
bleached changes the restriction to steam 
flow through the heater tubes and there- 
fore affects the pressure which can be 
maintained in the J box. Consequently, it 
is often necessary to readjust the controller 
set point when the fabric construction is 
changed. Because of this lack of flexibility, 
the pressure system is not recommended. 

No matter what control system is used, 
it has been found that, as bleaching speeds 
have teen increased, steam often emerges 
from the entering end of the cloth heater. 
In such cases the fault lies neither in the 
control system nor in the process equip- 
ment. The difficulty occurs because the 
range is operated above the design capac- 
ity. Usually this difficulty can be easily 
corrected by installing an extension tube 
about four feet long at the entering end. 
This has the effect of giving additional 
capacity to the cloth heater. 

Another interesting observation concern- 
ing the operation of duPont bleaching 
ranges is that air admitted with the steam 
into the caustic J box will often improve 
the bleach. This is particularly true in the 
bleaching of colored goods. The reason for 
the beneficial effect of the air is not known 
although two theories have been advanced 
to explain it. There is no question of the 
effect, however. It has teen observed on 
several ranges. 


duPONT J BOX, OPEN-WIDTH 
TY PE—Control of the duPont open-width 
T box is similar to that of the rope-type. 
The same instrumentation is employed and 
the temperature-sensing element is located 
in the same relative position. There is one 
difficulty that is frequently encountered, 
however, particularly on older equipment. 
Often the entering end of the cloth heater 
is so large that very little restriction to 
the flow of steam is offered. Where this 
occurs the range cannot be operated with- 
out loss of a large quantity of steam from 
this opening; in some cases it may even 
be difficult to heat the goods sufficiently. 
This condition can be easily overcome by 
partially closing the opening. A complete 
seal is not necessary, only a small increase 
in steam retention is needed to produce a 
very significant improvement in per- 
formance. 


THE BECCO J BOX—The Becco J box 
performs exactly the same functions as the 
duPont counterpart. Because of the differ- 
ence in design and method of operation 
between these two units the control prob- 
lem is entirely different. Although the cor- 
rect approach to the control of the duPont 
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J box was obvious even at the beginning, 
the best method for controlling the Becco 
unit was not so self-evident. In order to 
develop the best possible control system, 
extensive research has been conducted by 
our field engineers. Figure 2 illus:rates the 
location of temperature-measuring points 
in one of these research projects. Through- 
out all of these tests, data were collected 
on steam temperature and pressure, steam 
consumption, cloth temperature at the heel 
of the J box and, of course, on the condi- 
tion of the bleached goods. As a result of 
all of this work, considerable knowledge 
has been accumulated about the Becco 
J box, how it operates and how best to 
regulate it. 

In the Becco J box, cloth is heated to 
bleaching or scouring temperature by 
steam at atmospheric pressure, containing 
little, if any, superheat. This is true be- 
cause the Becco J box cannot hold pres- 
sure and because the exposed metal plate 
on the outside of the distribution chest is 
a very good desuperheater. In one installa- 
tion steam at nearly 50 pounds was sup- 
plied to the control valve. Temperature 
measurement in the chest showed that 
practically all of the superheat acquired 
during expansion at the valve had been 
dissipated tefore the steam reached the 
cloth. 


The fact that steam leaving the distribu- 
tion chest of a Becco J box is at approxi- 
mately 212°F is quite important because 
it determines the temperature to which 
the cloth will be heated. Steam from the 
chest will only rise through cloth which 
is at steam temperature. It will condense 
immediately whenever it contacts cloth 
below 212°F. Accordingly, above the steam 
chest there is a very narrow zone of sepa- 
ration between cloth which has been 
heated to 212 and cloth which is still at 
approximately entering temperature. For 
convenience we call this zone the steam 
level. 

The major problem in operation of the 
Becco J box is to heat all of the incoming 
cloth. Since the steam enters from the 
front and back of the box it must diffuse 
inward to heat the cloth that is piled in the 
center of the box. There is no method that 
we know of for measuring cloth tempera- 
ture in the center of the box, so again an 
indirect or inferential approach is neces- 
sary. The con‘rol system is thereby based 
upon maintaining the steam level sufficient- 
ly high to make certain that all of the 
cloth is heated. 

Because the steam tends to rise as it 
diffuses inward, the steam level must be 
well above the top of the steam-distribu- 
tion chest. Experiments have shown that 
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Thermocouple Test Locations 
on Becco J Box 
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satisfactory results are obtained when the 
level is approximately 18 inches above the 
center line of the chest. It is perfectly per- 
missible to raise the steam level well above 
the 18-inch limit as long as it remains well 
below the top of the pile of goods. How- 
ever, the level should never be permitted 
to fall below this limit. 

To control the Becco J box we can lo- 
cate the temperature-sensing unit of the 
instrument at the desired steam level. The 
temperature element effectively measures 
level of steam within the zone cf tempera- 
ture change because of the fact that a 
falling steam level will result in a tem- 
perature decrease while a rising level will 
produce a temperature increase. Thus the 
controller will call for more or less steam 
as the temperature falls or rises. As with 
the duPont J box, the controller must be 
set to maintain a temperature slightly 
below 212°F, otherwise controllability is 
lost. 

It must be remembered that the system 
used with the Becco J box is not a tem- 
perature controller in the true sense. S‘eam 
temperature regulates cloth temperature. 
The control system is employed merely to 
make certain that exactly the correct 
amount of steam is used to heat all of the 
goods. When this principle is understood, 
operators do not object to controller set- 
tings of 208°F for example, or even as 
low as 200°F. When the function of the 
controller is not understood, however, the 
set point is invariably at 212°F, and the 
instrument does no more than decorate the 
panel. 

It has previously been mentioned that 
the steam level is a very narrow zone be- 
tween cloth at 212°F and cloth at a con- 
siderably lower temperature. So far as we 
know the width has never been measured; 
it is estimated to be about two or three 
inches, but this is only a guess. We do 
know, however, that it is quite narrow. 
Furthermore, the position of the zone 
changes quite rapidly upon a change in 
steam flow. This makes control of a Becco 
J box from a single detecting point quite 
critical. 

In those instances where control is 
attempted from single-point measurement, 
a flow meter is used in a cascade hookup 
to gain stability in the control system. 
The output air pressure of the tempera- 
ture controller, instead of being used to 
operate a steam valve directly, is used to 
regulate the set point of the flow control- 
ler. This second instrument measures the 
actual rate of steam flow and controls it 
by operating the valve according to the 
signal transmitted by the temperature 
controller. Adjustable-limit stops in the 
flow controller are provided to prevent 
the control index from ever moving above 
or below certain pre-established flow 
rates. 
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Control for Becco J Box Cascade 


Legend: 


TRC—ElectroniK Temperature Controller 


FRC—Steam Flow Controller 


The flow meter, in effect, compensates 
for inaccurate adjustment of proportional 
band and reset rate while nullifying the 
effect of valve hysteresis. The flow meter 
also offsets large and sudden changes in 
steam delivery, which would frequently 
result from steam channeling through the 
J box. A schematic diagram of this type 
control system is illustrated in Figure 3. 
This diagram shows the location of the 
control thermocouple, 18 inches above the 
center line of the steam chest. The same 
two temperature-checking points are used 
as on the duPont J box. 

A system in which one control instru- 
ment regulates the set point of another 
is known as cascade control. The cascade 
system based upon temperature measure- 
ment at a single point has probably been 
used on more Becco J boxes than any 
other control method. Where it is properly 
operated, it produces excellent results. 

The heel temperature in the Becco J box 
is probably even more important than it is 
on a duPont box. As already stated, the 
cloth entering a Becco J box will either 
be heated to 212°F or it will not be heated 
ar all. Of course, by the time the cloth 
reaches the heel of the box the soaking 
time is sufficient to eaualize the tempera- 
ture through the goods. Even so, any cloth 
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1—Control Valve 
2—Thermocouple 
3—Selector Switch 


that is not heated as it enters the box will 
be underbleached, and the finished goods 
will have a spotty appearance. Thus, the 
heel temperature indicates the quality of 
the bleach. If it is close to 212°, good 
bleaching can be expected; if it is much 
lower, the goods will probably be spotty. 

The flow meter offers the additional 
benefit of recording the quantity of steam 
consumed by the J box. It is thus possible 
to ascertain the rate of steam consumption 
and the total quantity used by reference 
to the instrument chart. Almost invariably 
the steam consumption is very close to the 
theoretical requirement when the controls 
are correctly overated. Figures 4 and 5 are 
temperature and flow charts from a cas- 
cade system. Note that the temperature 
controller was set at 200° F. 

Another method for controlling the 
Becco J box is also based upon tempera- 
ture measurement for determining steam 
level. Instead of measuring temperature 
at only one point, however, usually three 
or sometimes four temperature-sensing 
elements are used. They are arranged in a 
definite pattern. The temperatures of these 
various points are averaged by the control 
instrument. Obviously, the average tem- 
perature of several points is affected far 
less by small changes in steam level than 
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is the temperature of a single point. There- 
fore the averaging-temperature system is 
inherently more stable than the single- 
point system. 

Several installations of the averaging- 
temperature method have proved that the 
flow controller is not necessary with this 
system. The temperature controller alone 
produces satisfactory results, particularly 
where a valve positioner is employed to 
increase precision of control. However, a 
recording flow meter is often installed to 
measure steam consumption. 

When the averaging control system is 
used, the temperature set point must be 
even lower than with the single-point 
system. The actual set point depends upon 
the location of the couples. With the ar- 
rangement illustrated in Figure 6 the set 
point is 196°F. Seeing such a low set point 
is often quite a shock to the range opera- 
tor who knows that the cloth must reach 
212°F if good bleaching is to be obtained. 
The reason for this low setting can easily 
be understood by analysis of the tempera- 
ture readings obtained from the arrange- 
ment. These are as follows: 

Point 1 


The average of these values is 196. A tem- 
perature chart from this installation is 
shown in Figure 7. 

The results obtained by the averaging- 
temperature control system leave no doutt 
that it is the most satisfactory yet devised. 
The system is flexible, reasonably stable 
and is simple to onerate because controller 
settings are not nearly so critical as in 
other systems. 

We have often thought that an even 
better control system might be based upon 
measurement of cloth temperature at point 
X in Figure 2. The temperature at this 
point might very well indicate whether or 
not the steam is diffusing through to the 
center of the box. It is nossible, of course, 
that steam channeling at the ends of the 
J box would produce erroneous measure- 
ments, but whether or not this would 
occur will not be known until tests are 
run. 

If this proposed system should work, it 
would have the advantage of being a direct 
rather than an indirect measuring system. 
We would be interested in hearing from 
anyone who might like to arrange such 
tests. 


MATHIESON STEAMERS—Control of 
the Mathieson continuous open-width 
steamer is quite different from control of 
J bcxes. For the most part the approach is 
more direct, and consequently the prob- 
lems are simoler. All that is reauired is to 
keep the unit completely filled with steam 
at all times. Because of the large area of 
exposure to steam and the long time of 
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Temperature Chart from Cascade System 


treatment, cloth assumes steam tempera- 
ture as in the Becco J box. 

Our first attempt to control a steamer 
was by measurement of internal pressure. 
A recording gauge, calibrated from 0 to 
10 inches of water, was employed to main- 
tain a positive steam pressure within the 
enclosure. This approach failed because 
the steamer would not contain a measur- 
able pressure. Even at the lowest prac- 
ticable setting, steam poured out of all 
openings, including the bearing housings, 


Steam Chest 


Figure 6 
Average Temperature Measurement 
on Becco J Box Showing Staggered 
Thermocouple Locations 
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Flow Chart from Cascade System 


and the recorder pen scarcely moved from 
the zero line. 

Following this unsuccessful attempt, a 
temperature-flow combination similar to 
the cascade system employed for Becco J 
boxes was installed. The range of the tem- 
perature controller was qui‘e narrow, from 
180° to 220°F. Three thermocouples were 
used with the controller, and they were 


| ————-200— 


installed as shown in Figure 8. This ar- 
rangement produced highly satisfactory 
results. A rather surprising difference in 
temperature from one couple to the next 
was observed. However, very little change 
in operating conditions was noted when 
control was switched from one thermo- 
couple to another. 

Although the cascade system does an 
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Temperature Chart from Becco Averaging System 
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Mathieson Steamer Control System 


excellent control job with the steamer, we 
suspect that it involves more instrumenta- 
tion than is actually required. Our experi- 
ence with control of agers indicates that a 
differential pressure controller might be 
exactly what is needed for this application. 
Such a controller calibrated for a range 
of + 0.05 to + 0.15 inches of water seems 
to be indicated as adequate to keep the 
steamer filled, without excessive use of 
steam. This type of instrument has per- 
formed satisfactorily in several 
instances. 


similar 


SELECTION OF INSTRUMENTS — 
Thus far in discussing J box control we 
have referred to temperature controllers 
generally without reference to the type 
preferred. Although the control systems 
described for the three most popular types 
of bleaching ranges are rather different, 
they are all quite similar in their need 
for a highly sensitive temperature con- 
troller. The duPont J box requires control 
within plus or minus two or three degrees. 
The Becco J box needs an instrument 
which responds immediately to any 
change in steam level. And the Mathieson 
steamer must also be controlled within a 
very narrow temperature range. An in- 
sensitive controller will not meet these 
requirements. This fact has been definitely 
proved in many installations with the re- 
sult that it was necessary to replace in- 
sensitive controllers after a brief period of 
Operation. 

Because the service is severe, there is no 
sense in attempting to use an unsuitable 
instrument. It is far better to control man- 
ually. The right kind of instrument, how- 
provides excellent control. Experi- 
ence has shown that a continuous-balance 
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J Box 


potentiometer meets all of the require- 
ments of these applications. Such an in- 
strument initiates corrective control action 
the moment a deviation occurs, even be- 
fore the deviation is large enough to be 
observed by the operator. Consequently, 
wide temperature swings are seldom seen 
on the control chart. 

We are inclined to be suspicious, how- 
ever, of a chart that looks too good. There 
are bound to be some variations in the 
temperature record. If none show on the 
chart, it is sometimes caused by lags or 
insensitivity in the measuring system. In 
such cases control is not nearly so gocd 
as the record indicates. 


Even when a continuous-balance poten- 
tiometer is used as the controller, care 
must be taken to select a highly sensitive 
thermocouple. Obviously the measuring 
system can be no more sensitive than the 
temperature detecting element. A special 
thermocouple has been designed for J 
boxes to provide the required response. 
Figure 9 illustrates this thermocouple. It is 
a splash-proof unit. The outside diameter 
is only 14 inch and the wall thickness is 
less than 0.05 inches. The small mass of 
this assembly assures maximum speed of 
response. 

This thermocouple has an adjustable 
fitting, which allows the tip to be moved 
in or out as required by the conditions of 
application. Normally the couple is ad- 
justed so that it projects between 1g and 
1% inch into the J box. This amount of 
projection is not enough to interfere with 
the passage of cloth through the J box. It 
is, however, enough to insure positive 
contact with the cloth so that a true meas- 
urement of temperature is obtained. The J 
box couple should be used for all J box in- 
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stallations. 

In some installations local management 
has been unwilling to permit any drilling 
into the J box. Where the averaging tem- 
perature control system is used, a substi- 
tute thermocouple installation can be 
made. It consists of a button-type couple 
which is pressed firmly against the outer 
surface of the J box by means of a non- 
conductive support. Although this ar- 
rangement is not as sensitive as the special 
J box couple it can be used where neces- 
sary and it will provide adequate control. 

Frequently a capillary averaging-type 
thermometer bulb has been proposed for 
J box control. We have heard reports that 
such systems are operating satisfactorily, 
but on every installation of this type that 
we have seen, a very mediocre control 
job was being done. The main fault is 
the difficulty of maintaining good contact 
between the surface of the J box and the 
long capillary bulb. Intermittent contact 
causes the control instrument to read low. 

Aside from superior sensitivity, the 
thermocouple-type temperature controller 
has many advantages over the industrial 
recording thermometer. In the first place, 
the thermocouple instrument is easier and 
more convenient to install. Leadwire can 
be cut to size on the job and can be 
readily protected against mechanical dam- 
age by the use of conduit. If the couple 
or leads should be damaged, they can be 
replaced in a matter of minutes while the 
thermometer must be returned to the man- 
ufacturer for repairs; this requires several 
weeks in most cases. 

Furthermore, when the averaging bulb 
is covered by the thermal lagging around 
the J box, it becomes a major operation 
to remove or replace the bulb. The thermo- 
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couple, on the o:her hand, is inserted 
through a small hole in the lagging and 
can be replaced with ease. 

Another method which has occasionally 
been suggested for control of J boxes 
consists of a steam-flow controller. It is 
reasoned that, since we can calculate the 
approximate quantity of steam needed to 
heat the cloth, we could use a flow meter 
to deliver this quantity of steam to the 
J box. Unfortunately, this cannot be done. 
There are too many factors which alter 
the instantaneous steam requirement. 
Among these are changes in the degree of 
saturation, variations in the temperature 
of the incoming cloth and changes in the 
atmospheric conditions in the bleachery. 
Even where saturator temperature is con- 
trolled, drafts can cause rather amazing 
variations in cloth temperature. As an 
example consider what happened during 
a test run. A window close to the top of 
a J box was opened and immediately the 
incoming cloth temperature dropped 
about 50°F. Admittedly this was in mid- 
winter, but even a change of 5° is enough 
to cause a significant shift in steam de- 
mand. Because a flow controller cannot 
detect these load changes it is not by 


Western New England 


Section Meeting Report 


March 16, 1951 
Hotel Green, Danbury, Conn 


MEETING of the Western New Eng- 

land Section was held on March 16, 

1951 at the Hotel Green, Danbury, Conn. 

The speaker was Norman F Barnes of 

the General Electric Company who gave 

a talk on “Color Facts and Fantasies.” Mr 

Barnes’ talk was accompanied by many 

demonstrations illustrating color forma- 

tion, classification and measurement. 

Approximately 90 members and guests 
were present. 

Ernest Otto was in charge of meeting 
arrangements. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A S NYQUIST, 

Secretary 

—¢ = 


Pacific Northwest Section 
Meeting Report 


March 16, 1951 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


WENTY-EIGHT members and guests 
attended a meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Section on March 16 at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 
Charles K Bishop, Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Washougal, Washington spoke on 
the situation confronting the woolen in- 
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itself a suitable control instrument. 

We hope that the background material 
and experimental data which have been 
presented here will be cf real assistance in 
improving the understanding and opera- 
tion of bleaching ranges. Although con- 
siderable knowledge of the process has 
been acquired, much more needs to be 
learned. This additional data, in most 
cases, will have to be collected during 
regular production runs. 

Improved bleaching at lower cost is 
what we are all striving for; this will 
justify all our efforts. The installation of 
instruments on a continuous bleach range 
or, more svecifically, on the reaction 
chamber shows a desire on the part of 
management to keep abreast of modern 
development, benefit‘ing from increased 
production, improved quality, and eco- 
nomics made possible through instru- 
mentation. Unless fundamental efforts are 
made to utilize the control elements to 
their fullest capabilities, the benefits 
strived for are entirely nullified. 

In brief, it is suggested that the fcllow- 
ing check points be compared with your 
range, your thinking and your control 
applications: 


dustry on the West Coast. 

A color film, “Portrait of an Industry” 
was shown through the courtesy of the 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Company. 

Chairman Otto Schmidt appointed the 
following committees: 

By Laws—Chas K Bishop, Chairman, 
A H McKenzie, Jr, Earl B Brearley. 

Outing—E B O Lindquist, Jr, H W 
Beck, E J Stephen. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R M TRUE, 


Secretary 


—~@ 


New York Section 
Meeting Report 


o¢— 


March 30, 1951 
Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J 


MEETING of the New York Section 

was held on Friday evening, March 

30, 1951 at Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 

Park, N J. A dinner and social hour pre- 
ceded the meeting. 

The Chairman, Paul J Luck, introduced 
Ernest Gsell, chairman of the committee 
for the annual outing scheduled for June 
15th. He also introduced Irving D Good- 
stein, Executive Secretary of the newly- 
formed Association of Textile Screen 
Makers, Printers & Processors, Inc. Charles 
W Strong, Campbell-Fairbanks, Inc, re- 
ported on progress on the exhibit sched- 
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1. All instrumentation of the range is 
important. Best control results are ob- 
tained when the range variables are sta- 
bilized. 

2. Good bleaching can be obtained by 
manual operation, but better bleaching 
can be obtained more economically 
through the use of automatic controls. 


3. Reaction-chamber temperature is one 
of the most important factors in range 
operation, and its control must be predi- 
cated on instantaneous demand by in- 
ferential measurement. 

4. Cloth temperature must be steam 
temperature. Therefore, quantity of 
steam is the real problem, and tempera- 
ture is merely a means of detecting its 
degree of penetration. 

5. Control systems must have flexibility 
so that they will be adaptable for demands 
in load changes. 

6. Control systems must not be influ- 
enced severely by instantaneous conditions 
of steam channeling. 

7. The control ins:rument and primary 
element should be highly sensitive devices 
so that trends can be followed without 
heavy cycles in the controlled variable. 


uled to take place at the time of the 
National Convention in October. 

The speaker was Otto Habel who is in 
charge of the printing department of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation. Mr Habel’s sub- 
ject was “Screen Printing of Textiles.” 

The attendance was about 250. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A JOHNSON, 


Secretary 


Rhode Island Section 
Meeting Report 


March 30, 1951 
Providence Engineering Society Building, 
Providence, R | 


T A MEETING of the Rhode Island 

Section, in the Providence Engineer- 
ing Society Building on the evening of 
March 30, 1951, Ernest J Chornyei, Vice 
Chairman, presided in the absence of the 
Chairman. The attendance was approxi- 
mately 150. 

The speakers were D Donald Gagliardi 
of Rohm and Haas Co, on “Curing of 
Urea Formaldehyde Resins with Alkaline 
Catalysts”; and Rudolph A Lindenmaier 
of Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc, on “The 
Function of Dyeing Assistants in the Dye- 
ing of Wool, Cotton and Rayon.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT G THOMAS, 


Secretary 


April 30, 1951 
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Joint Meeting Report 


Philadelphia Section and Philadelphia- 
Wilmington Color Group 
April 13, 1951 


Kugler’s Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOINT MEETING of the Philadel- 
A phia Section and the Philadelphia- 
Wilmington Color Group was held April 
13, 1951 in the English Room of Kugler’s 
Restaurant in Philadelphia. 

John Koch, Annual Outing Chairman, 
announced final plans for that affair to be 
held on Friday, June 1st at the Torres- 
dale-Frankford Country Club in Phila- 
delphia. 

Chairman A E Raimo appointed Fred- 
erick V Traut of Globe Dye Works as 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee 
to select officers of the Section for 1952. 
Serving with Mr Traut will be M H Klein, 
A W Etchells, W R Smith, R L Jones and 
E C Bertolet. 

C J Monego of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute and Chairman of the Phila- 
delphia-Wilmington Color Group intro- 
duced Dr Edwin I Stearns, Calco Chem- 
ical Division, who spoke on “What's New 
in Spectrophotometry.” 

172 Members and guests attended the 
dinner. 210 attended the technical session. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS H HART, 

Secretary 


ami @ ain 


Bradford Durfee Technical 
Institute Student Chapter 
Meeting Reports 


N MARCH 15, the BDTI Student 
Chapter elected the following slate 
of officers for the 1951-52 year: 
Chairman—Norman Weinstein 
Secretary—Edward Makuch 
Treasurer—Edward Lavagnino 
On March 21, the Chapter held its final 
lecture meeting of this school year. Guest 
speaker was Sam Profio, chemist at the 
Duro Finishing Company, Fall River, 
whose topic was “The Practical Applica- 
tion to Dyeing.” 
Plans were made for the annual dinner 
meeting held the latter part of April. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD PAUL BARBER, Secretary 


— o— 
Membership Applications 
CORPORATE 
Blackman-Uhler Company, Inc, 
burg, S C. 
Rock River Woolen Mills, Janesville, Wis- 
consin. 


Spartan- 


SENIOR 
John Aleksa—Foreman, Pond Lily Co, 
New Haven, Conn. Sponsors: J B Dick, 
O Edelstein. 
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George B Angus—Chief Chemist & Di- 
rector, John Crossley & Sons, Ltd, Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, England. Sponsors: F 
L Goodall, E Wilson. 

Irvin Barnett—Text Research Engr, Johns- 
Manville Research Center, Manville, 
N J. Sponsors: A F Johann, L J Roos. 

Arthur T Bessette—Supt of Bleaching & 
Dyeing, Ford Manufacturing Co, Water- 
ford, N Y. Sponsors: I J Smith, E A 
Chevrette. 

Helen E Braun—Lab Tech, Ciba Company, 
Inc, Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: V C Braun, 
B Fay. 

Ignatius M Buchholtz—Supervisor of Dye 
Lab, Pharma Chemical Corp, Bayonne, 
N J. Sponsors: C W Kuhl, E A Markush. 

Harding B Caulfield—Finishing Foreman, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co, Marietta, Ga. 
Sponsors: G O Linberg, S J Davis. 

Bruno Chudzik—Chemist, Jacques Wolf 
& Co, Clifton, N J. Sponsors: G W Ap- 
sey, D A Hoffmann. 

Burton R Cohn—Colorist, Daco Dyestuffs 
Co, New York, N Y. F Baumann, W D 
Thompson. 

David Cohn—Proprietor & Sales, Daco 
Dyestuffs Co, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
F Baumann, W D Thompson. 

Forrest Conrey—Dyer, Erie Dyeing @& 
Processing Co, Cleveland, Ohio. Spon- 
sors: H Gendreau, J Epelberg. 

A Mosher Cooke—Tech Service Div, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp, Charlestown, 
Mass. Sponsors: A I Garbutt, E M 
Lynch, Jr. 

Horace P Daignault—Supt of Finishing 
Centredale Textile, Inc, Pascoag, R I 
Sponsors: C B Mascroft, G Tanguay. 

Paul D’Amour—Dyer, Mid West Proces- 
sors, Inc, Libertyville, Ill. Sponsors: F 
E Schroeder, C E Bick. 

A William Dehle—Chemical Salesman 
Boston Chemical Products Co, Bostcn 
10, Mass. Sponsor: R B Seth. 

William Dettwyler—Research Chemist. 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
Deepwater, N J. Sponsors: M A Per- 
kins, C A Sylvester. 

Walter P Hope—Salesman, A E Staley 
Mfg Co, Decatur, Ill. Sponsors: T H 
McCamy, C R Gill. 

John C Horai, Jr—Text Chemist, Forst- 
mann Woolen Co, Passaic, N J. Spon- 
sors: H C Haller, H W Wolf. 

Harold J Kelly—Colorist, General Ani- 
line & Film Corp, Grasselli, N J. Spon- 
sors: J H Hennessey, W Fricke. 

Robert O Kettner — Chief Supervisor, 
“Ponsol” Colors Area, E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, Inc, Deepwater, N J 
Sponsors: H H Hully, B A Hess. 

Arnold J Kivelson—Secretary, Pilgrim 
Piece Dye Works, Brooklyn, NY. 
Sponsors: H E Hager, G H Albers. 
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Fazil A Kutaydin—Chief of Dye & Finish, 
The Malatya Cotton Mill of Sumer 
Bank, Turkey. Sponsor: C Z Draves. 

Bronislaus J] Lisowski—Lab Tech, Krout 
& Fite Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: J W Rhodes, R D Fite. 

Ansel H Lowe—Chemist, Gregg Dyeing 
Div, Graniteville Co, Graniteville, S C. 
Sponsors: R P Timmerman, G W Mo- 
meier, Jr. 

Cameron C MacNeill—Supt of Dye, South- 
ampton Textile Co, Emporia, Va. Spon- 
sors: G O Linberg M J Curtil. 

Vicente Martinez T—Gen Mgr, Productos 
Quimicos Mardupol, S$ A, Ejido, 43, 
Mexico, D F. Sponsors: C J McLaughlin, 
J H Bailey. 

Edward F Maybert—Asst to Head Dyer, 
Jig Dyeing, Altavista Finishing Plant, 
Burlington Mills Corp, Hurt, Va. Spon- 
sors: J R Taylor, W C Privette. 

Edward H McCoy—Robbins Mills, Inc, 
Clarksville, Va. Sponsors: J A Hop- 
wood, J E Feeney. 

Louis W Meyer—Dyestuffs Sales, Amer- 
ican Aniline Products, Inc, New York, 
N Y. Sponsors: J W MacNeil, A H 
Seitz. 

John P Miller, U1—Chemist, General 
Aniline & Film Corp, Easton, Pa. Spon- 
sors: R L Mayhew, C F Jelinek. 

Guy S Mobley—Supt of Dyeing, Tape- 
Craft, Inc, Anniston, Ala. Sponsors: J 
T Bohannon, Jr, H L Dozier. 

Richard P Monsaert, Jr—Text Supervisor 
& Asst Sales, Puritan Piece Dye Works, 
Inc, Paterson, N J. Sponsors: P J Luck, 
G A Jonic. 

Grady C Norris—Dyer, Laughlin Hosiery 
Mills, Randleman, N C. Sponsors: R H 
Smith, J N Caudle. 

Matthew Olivo—Asst Dyer, Wanskuck 
Co, Providence, R I. Sponsors: G Tang- 
uay, E F Lyons. 

Madhusudan L Pandya—Asst Dye Master. 
Lal Mills Ltd, Ahmedabad, India. Spon- 
sors: N H Shah. 

William H Paul—Plant Chemist, Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co, Dighton, Mass. Spon- 
sors: R M Locke, J Carr. 

Nicholas Pezza—Colorist, Saxony Textile 
Printing Co, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
N W Akst, E A Lutz. 

John J Quinn — Office Mgr, American 
Cyanamid Co, Calco Chemical Div, 401 
North Broad St, Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Sponsors: J Dixon, T J Scanlon. 

Erling Ramsli—Leader of Lab & Experi- 
mental Dent, A/S Dale Fabrikker, Dale 
in Bruvik, Norway. Sponsors: C Con- 
radi, O M Lea. 

Bernard F Rivers—Supt of Dye & Finish, 
Crown Mfg Co, Woonsocket, R I. Spon- 
sors: E A Richards, J A Harley. 

Fred H Salling—Dyer, Yarn Dyers, Inc, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sponsors: F L Wil- 
helm, F Haselhorst. 








Donald A Sawyer—Dyer, A H Rice Co, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Sponsors: H Gendreau, 
H L Schwarz. 

Henry J Schlosser — Chemist & Dyer, 
Cashnyl Co, Glendale, N Y. Sponsors: 
W H Espelin, W F Lauer. 

Edwin C Schloth—Dyer, Arms Textile 
Manufacturing Co, Manchester, N H. 
Sponsors: W W Pennock, S Y Alex- 
ander. 

Gaston Schmalz—Mgg Director, La Qui- 
mica Suiza, S A, Lima, Peru. Sponsors: 
J P Bauer, G Wiseman. 

Augustus Shepherd — Wholesale Dyer, 
Shepherd Dye Works, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Sponsors: H B Fenn, Jr, W Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Milton Slone—Sales Chem Engr, Charles 
W Berg Labs, Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: T H Hart, R B Stehle. 

William S Sollenberger—Foreman, Dye 
& Finish Div Lab, Textile Research 
Dept, American Viscose Corp, Marcus 
Hook, Pa. Sponsors: J A Woodruff, I 
H Welch. 

Helen G Sommar—Jr Research Chemist, 
American Viscose Corp, Marcus Hook, 
Pa. Sponsors: J A Woodruff, I H Welch. 

Frank A Stetkiewicz — Treas & Mgr, 
Spindle City Dye Works, Inc, Fall River. 
Mass. Sponsors: A W Mack, G O Lin- 
berg. 

Irving Teplitz—Supt of Dye & Finish. 
Natona Mills, Inc, Dallas, Pa. Sponsors: 
T H Hart, M A Noonan. 

Charles E Varn—Salesman, Solvay Sales 
Div, A C & D Corp, Charlotte, N C. 
Sponsors: T R Smith, E H Waller. 

John E Vaughn—Text Colorist, Colonial 
Print Works, Paterson, N J. Sponsors: 
M G Bruckman, G A Jonic. 

John E Wasko—Overseer, Western Felt 
Works, Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: D A An- 
derson, A F Blackburn. 

Harold H Webber—Director, Experiment 
Station, Lowell Textile Inst, Lowell, 
Mass. Sponsors: B G Skalkeas, G R 
Thompson. 

Anthony X Wisowaty—Pres & Treas, 
Toni Hanpaints, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: F J Peterson, Jr, W F Lauer. 

Charles § Wood—Supervisor of Wet Fin- 
ish, American Velvet Co, Inc, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. Sponsors: B B Meady, R B 
Taylorson. 

Charles C Yeager—Microbiologist & Lab 
Director, Scientific Oil Compounding 
Co, Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: L R Fox, 
H F McKenna. 

James E Yount—Asst Mgr, Southern Ho- 
siery Mill, Inc, Hickory, N C. Sponsors: 
M W Moore, J M Smith. 

JUNIOR 

Irene J Bannister—Asst Chemist, Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp, Conshohocken, 
Pa. Sponsors: R G Newman, H Mosher. 
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Theodore M Baxter, Jr—Qual Control for 
Dye & Finish, Baxter, Kelly and Faust, 
Inc, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: J Dixon, 
J E Conway. 

Vinson J Brock—Dyer, Artloom Carpet 
Co, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: H 
J Rotters, C A Hess. 

Robert L Burgess—Lab Tech, Burlington 
Mills Corp, Burlington, N C. Sponsor: 
C Hooper. 

William J Cooney — Chemist, Cranston 
Print Werks Co, Webster, Mass. Spon- 
sors: G B Stackpole, A S Jones. 

Harry B Crapps—Supt, Lorimer Finishing 
Mills, Inc, Burlington, N C. Sponsors: 
F E Sprock, J H Troutman. 

Tito A Gobbato — Quimico Industrial 
Quimica Industrial Brasileira S/A, 
Porto Alegre. 

William B Goodwin—Trainee, Abbeville 
Mills Corp, Abbeville, S C. Sponsors: 
A B Hilton, G M Moisson, Jr. 

William B Guerrant—Chemist, The Dow 
Chemical Co, Midland, Mich. Sponsors: 
F K Quigley, Jr, K D Bacon. 

James M Hamilton — Trainee, General 
Dyestuff Corp, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: C Z Draves, L Fusser. 

Merton A Harrington—Chemist, A D 
Juilliard & Co, New York Mills, N Y. 
Sponsors: H H Taylor, M L Davis. 

Ruth G Harris—Chemist & Text Tester, 
Abbeville Mills Corp, Abbeville, S C. 
Sponsors: A B Hilton, G M Moisson, 
Jr. 

William F Hess, Jr—Text Chemist, Crans- 
ton Print Works, Cranston, R I. Spon- 
sors: E W Lawrence, F X Cooney. 

Charles B Hilton—Dyer & Chemist, Wins- 
ton Manufacturing Co, Haleyville, Ala. 
Sponsors: C L Ainsworth, E J Siegrist. 

George H Detwiler—Philadelphia Sales 
Mgr, Calco Chemical Div, American 
Cyanamid Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: J Dixon, T J Scanlon. 

Francis J Devinney—Chemist, Amalga- 
mated Chemical Corp, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sponsors: J M Jester, Jr, H Robi- 
nette, Jr. 

Edward Ehas, Jr—Chemist, Group Leader, 
Frederick H Levey Co, Div of Colum- 
bian Carbon Co, Brooklyn, N Y. Spon- 
sors: E L Duhring, C A Henlein. 

Herbert A Ehrman—Technologist, U S$ 
Dept of Commerce, Washington, D C. 
Sponsors: C W Dorn, J R Bonnar. 

T Everett English—Tech Sales Repres, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
Watertown, N Y. Sponsors: P J Ken- 
nedy, C T Mentzer, Jr. 

Clarence W Evans — Overseer Dyeing, 
American Woolen Co, Dracut, Mass. 
Sponsors: H A Morrison, A F Roden- 
haven. 


Theron G Finzel—Research Chemist, In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sponsors: H Gendreau, J Epelberg. 
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Adolf Fischer—Mgr of Dyehouse, Hill. 
Brown Corp, Clifton, N J. Sponsors: 
J J Marshall, G Heine. 

Bernard J Fitzgerald—Dyer, Hat Corp of 
America, East Norwalk, Conn. Spon- 
sors: S G Hoffman, W Ferrazano. 

Hannibal T Gerundo—Chemist, General 
Aniline Works, Grasselli, N J. Spon- 
sors: W A Wieland, W Fricke. 

Raymond Gongoleski—Dyer, Crown Man- 
ufacturing Co, Woonsocket, R I. Spon- 
sors: E A Richards, J A Harley. 

Edward Greif—Text Dyer, Guild Dyers, 
Inc, Brooklyn, N Y. Sponsors: J Mar- 
shall, G Heine. 

Ernest J Gsell—Salesman-Executive, Gsell 
Textile Screen Printing Corp, Rock 
Falls Textile Screen Printing Corp, 
Middletown, Conn. Sponsors: P J Luck, 
P W Pursell. 

C Fred Gurnham—Professor & Chairman, 
Dept of Chemical Engineering, Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass. Sponsors: A 
Liebman, B G Skalkeas. 

Ernest Haller—Asst Dyer, Erie Dyeing & 
Processing Co, Cleveland, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: W Adler. 

Louis F Hance—Tech Sales & Demonstr, 
Joseph S Vila and Triangle Chemical 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: J § 
Thackrah, T H Hart. 

Thomas E Hastings—Overseer of Bleach- 
ing & Finish, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee 
N C. Sponsors: C N Rabold, W R 
Wands. 

Tommie E Headrick—Lab Tech, Hole- 
proof Hosiery Mills, Marietta, Ga. 
Sponsors: G O Linberg, J F Linberg. 

E P Henley—Salesman, Dexter Chemical 
Corp, New York, N. Y. Sponsors: § M 
Edelstein, M L Slesinger. 

Arthur E Hooper, Jr—Overseer of Dye 
A & M Karagheusian, Inc, Roselle 
Park, N J. Sponsors: H Todebush, G A 
Jonic. 

George C Kantner—Chemist, Richmond 
Oil, Soap & Chemical Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sponsors: W Alkus, M W Levi. 

Robert T King, Jr—Head Dyer-Chemist, 
Hickory Yarn & Processing Co, Inc. 
Hickory, N C. Sponsors: H G Miller, 
C J Perkins. 

Allen G Kneeland—Chemist, The Bell 
Company, Worcester, Mass. Sponsors: 
G Hamilton, A F Baggesen. 

Henry S LeMay—Asst Dyer, Cohoes Dye 
& Finish Co, Inc, Cohoes, N Y. Spon- 
sors: G Geddes, J G Ferguson. 

Charles A Lermond—Chemist, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co, Framingham, Mass. 
Sponsors: W W Pennock, W J Sullivan 

Achilles Mafilios—Dye House Lab Asst. 
F C Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N Y 
Sponsors: V J Krukonis, J G Gurr. 
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Donald E Martin — Text Resin Sales, 
American Cyanamid Co, New York 
N Y. Sponsors: B S Bronner, R M 
Fischer. 

William R Mikulik—Lab Tech, Franklin 
Process Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
W H Hughes, H J Rotters. 

Ted C Neal, Jr—Asst Dyer, Tapecraft, 
Inc, Amniston, Ala. Sponsors: F X 
Nerney, H L Dozier. 

Walter H Neff, Jr—Trainee, E L Mansure 
Co, Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: C H Sillin, 
J G Stott. 

E Floyd Pierce, Jr—Chemist, Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons, Eddystone, Pa. Sponsors: 
R S Babiarz, J Christie. 

Carlo R Pinucci—Dyer, Stafford Printers, 
Div of Goodman & Theise, Stafford 
Springs, Conn. Sponsors: R M Lesh, 
J A Harley. 

Elwood F Richardson—Chemist, Thomas- 
ton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. Sponsors: 
C F Nelson, M V Shivers. 

Thomas M Rose-—Lab Asst, National Ani- 
line Div, A C & D Corp, New York 
N Y. Sponsors: W A Holst, P L Oertel. 

Achille C Scache—Lab Asst, Hellwig Dye- 
ing Corp, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
A W Etchells, S Aumuller. 

Arthur Schiff—Service Engr, Industrial 
Rayon Co, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
O F Marks, C R Barton. 

Kenneth E Schmalenberger — Salesman, 
Geigy Co, Inc, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: D P Knowland, R C Allison. 

Henry S Sevin—Apprentice Dyer, Brad- 
ford Dyeing Assoc, Bradford, R I. Spon 
sors: B B Meady, R B Taylorson. 

Robert J Stevens—Jr Chem Engr, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co, Stamford Researc! 
Labs, Stamford, Conn. Sponsors: N ~” 
Glade, J E Lynn. 

Erwin P Stoetzner—Text Lab Chemist. 
Stafford Printers Div of Goodman and 
Theise, Stafford Springs, Conn. Spon- 
sors: R M Lesh, J A Harley. 

Alexander P W hitfield—Lab Tech, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc, New York, N Y 
Sponsors: C W Saalfrank, G J Green- 
donner. 

Norman D Wonch—Dye Lab Tech, Texti- 
leather Corp, Toledo, Ohio. Sponsors: 
L E Schall, W C Stead. 


ASSOCIATE 
Shumsuddin A Ahmad — Tech Advisor, 
Sutlej Cotton Mills Ltd, Okara, Pakistan. 
John Bartok—Textile Technician, Bam. 
berger-Reinthal Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Myles W Fletcher — Salesman, Atlantic 
Chemical & Equipment Co, Atlanta, Ga. 
Crawford H Garren—Sales Tech, Stein, 
Hall & Co, Inc, Charlotte, N C. 
Henry A Horstmann—New York Branch 
Mgr, General Dyestuff Corp, New 
York, N Y. 
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Chester Jones—Asst Gen Mgr of Sales. 
Monsanto Chemical Co, Everett, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

John H Jones—Salesman, Bryant Chem- 
ical Corp, North Quincy, Mass. 

Francis K Jovin—Mgr of Chemical Div, 
Compania Dudamericana de Industria 
y Comercio “Insud”. 

Helen W Kendall—Director, Appliance 
and Home Care, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, New York, N Y. 

Yoshio Maruta—Sr Mgg Director & Chief 
Engr, Kao Soap Co, Ltd, Tokyo, Japan. 

Chandler H McKaig—Asst Treas-Secretary. 
Kennett Equipment & Machinery Co, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Adrian § Price—Director of Pu‘ lic Rela- 
tions, Dexter Chemical Corp, New 
York, N Y. 

Walter M Redmond—Mgr of Inspection, 
Talon, Inc, Meadville, Pa. 

Maximilian O Reiche—Mgr & Owner, 
Progressive Research Labs, Chicago 
Ill. 

Thomas L Scala—Chemist & Pres, Finetex, 
Inc, Pompton Plains, N J. 

Lawrence L Shailer, Jr—Tech Service 
Engr, B F Goodrich Chemical Co, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Charles O Starnes—Sales & Demonstr. 
American Aniline Products, Inc, Char- 
lotte, N C. 

Federico H Tamm—Gen Mgr, Tamm y 
Cia, S A, Mexico, D F. 

Daniel F Welch—Dye House Supt, Glen 
Raven Knitting Mills, Inc, Altamahaw, 
N C. 

Richard A Ziemer—President, Lincoln In- 
dustrial Chemical Co, Reading, Pa. 


STUDENT 

Charles D Bostedo—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Anthony W Caezza—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Henry J Ciebly—New York State Inst of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, N Y 
Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Lino DeGasperis—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

John C Gargash—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

David A Griffith—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Joseph J Mastracco—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Donald B Mulvey—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry 
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Eugene Suozzo—New York State Inst of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, N Y. 
Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Norman R Thompson—New York State 
Inst of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, 
N Y. Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Bashir M Akhtar—North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N C. Sponsor: H A 
Rutherford. 

Gerald L McRee—North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N C. Sponsor: H A 
Rutherford. 

Leo Barish—New Bedford Textile Inst, 
New Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: F Tripp. 

Bernard E Normandin—New Bedford 
Textile Inst, New Bedford, Mass. Spon- 
sor: F Tripp. 

Robert A Pearson—New Bedford Textile 
Inst, New Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: F 
Tripp. 

Thomas F Walsh—New Bedford Textile 
Inst, New Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: F 
Tripp. 

David M Freedman—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W 
H Hughes. 

Joseph L R Landry, Jr—Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: 
W H Hughes. 

Arthur B E Lauman—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W 
H Hughes. 

Kenneth M Lobb—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W 
H Hughes. 

Robert J Olson—Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W 
H Hughes. 

Mahendra M Shah—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W 
H Hughes. 

John W King—Georgia Inst of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Leo L Kornfeld—Georgia Inst of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Linton G Lanier, Jr—Georgia Inst of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C 
A Jones. 

Roy L Moore, Jr—Georgia Inst of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

James E Murphy—Georgia Inst of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Benjamin L Powers — Georgia Inst of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Frank J Carolan—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, Lowell, Mass. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Donald J] Schaaf—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, Lowell, Mass. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Henry M Szczepanik—Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, Lowell, Mass. Sponsor: E F 
Fickett. 
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e Annual D-12 Meeting Attracts 
Large Attendance 


The annual meeting of Committee D-12 
on Soaps and Other Detergents, American 
Society for Testing Materials, held in 
New York’s Hotel Park Sheraton last 
month, attracted one of its largest at- 
tendances. Several actions on standard 
and definitions, a symposium on 
“Wetting Out Tests,” and the regular 
presentation of technical papers high- 
lighted the meeting, at which F W Smither 
was elected Honorary Chairman in recog- 
nition of his services. Mr Smither, a re- 
tired chemist of the National Bureau of 
Standards, has been very active in the 
work of the committee and is a past 
chairman. 

Two important developments were the 
approval by the committee (for reference 
to the Society as tentative) of two stand- 
ardized test methods and an agreement on 
definitions covering leather, foam, suds, 


tests 


rinse, emulsion, emulsion cleaner and bi- 
phase metal cleaning. The test methods 
included one for foaming properties on 
surface-active agents and another on the 
determination of pH for aqueous solutions 
of soaps and detergents. 

Among projects currently underway in 
the committee are methods for determin- 
ing water-insoluble matter, borax, and 
copper in soaps. Tentatively proposed as 
new work is the investigation of 
methods or specifications for sodium tri- 
polyphosphate and sodium orthosilicate, 
satisfactory wetting tests, corrosion tests 
for washing machine components, and a 
suggested outline for laboratory evalua- 
tion of metal cleaners. 

Committee D-12 sometimes follows a 
practice of having proposed tests pub- 
lished for inforr-ation before agreeing 
that they receive the ASTM stamp of ap- 
proval as tentative. In this category are 
three proposed methods covering: a) Test 
for Surface and Interfacial Tension of 
Solutions of Surface Active Agents; b) 
Rinsing for Metal Cleaning; aud c) Test 
for Buffering Action. 

Under the auspices of Subcommittee 
T-5 on Physical Testing the symposium on 
“Wetting Out Tests” was presented by 
Dr Carl Z Draves, Leonard Shapiro, O M 
Morgan, and Dr H B Walker respectively 
on “The Draves Wetting Test Method,” 
“The Tape Wetting Test Method,” “The 


test 
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Shown examining equipment for testing the warmth of fabrics 
are: (front)—William D Appel, National Bureau of Standards. 
(back, left to right)—Charles F Goldthwait, SRRL Cotton 
Chemical Processing Division; Robert E Stevenson, U S Bureau 
of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry; Charles W Dorn, 


J C Penney Company. 


The photograph was taken during the annual conference of 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory's advisors on cotton 
chemical processing research in New Orleans, March 28-30. 


Canvas Disc Wetting Test Method,” “The 
Hydrometer Wetting Test Method.” 

Formal papers presented at the various 
subcommittee meetings or at the general 
business meeting included: 

“An In-vivo Method for Determining 
the Degerming Powers of Soap Contain- 
ing Hexachlorophene’”—Dr Cade 

“Practical Soiled Test Piece 
tion”—R_ B Mitchell 

“A Method for Measuring the Adsorp- 
tion of Anion-Active Agents on Materials 
Commonly Washed”—W A Fessler 

“The Mechanical Effect Produced in 
Launder-Ometer Jars’—O C Bacon 

“A Study of the Wetting of Textile Ma- 
terials’—Irving Gruntfest 

“A Laboratory Performance Test for 
Detergents Used in Continuous Scouring 
of Raw Wool”—E A Leonard 

“Function of Soaps and Detergents in 
Dry Cleaning’—G P Fulton 

“The Use of Radioactive Tracers in the 
Evaluation of Metal Cleaners”—J W Hens- 
ley and H R Suter 

Reports on detergent problems from 
members of other associations were given 
by Dr H W Stiegler and Emil Vitalis 
for the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Dr Perry Bart- 


Evalua- 
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lett for the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association, George Fulton of 
the National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing, and H R Suter for the National 
Security Industrial Association. 

The New York meetings were under 
the direction of Chairman J C Harris, 
Monsanto Chemical Co, Dayton, Ohio; 
Vice-Chairman Frederick Krassner, De- 
partment of the Navy, Naval Clothing 
Depot, Brooklyn, N Y; and Secretary H R 
Suter, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

@ Gordon Research Conference 
Dates Set 

The Gordon Research Conferences for 
1951 will be held from June 18 to August 
31 at the Colby Junior College, New 
London, N H. These conferences, spon- 
sored ty the AAAS and known formerly 
as the Gibson Island Research Confer- 
were established to stimulate re- 
in universities, research founda- 
tions, and industrial laboratories. This 
purpose is achieved by an informal type 
of meeting consisting of scheduled lec- 
tures and free discussion groups. Sufficient 
time is available to stimulate informal dis- 
cussions among the members of a Con- 


ences, 
search 
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ference. Meetings are held in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, Monday through 
Friday, with the exception of Friday eve- 
ning. The afternoons are available for 
recreation, reading, resting, or participa- 
tion in discussion groups as the indiv dual 
desires. This type of meeting is designed 
as a means of disseminating information 
and ideas which otherwise would not be 
realized through the normal channels of 
publication and scientific meetings. In or- 
der to protect individual rights and to 
promote discussion, it is an established 
rule of each Conference that all informa. 
tion presented is not to be used without 
specific authorization of the individual 
making the contribution, whether in 
formal presentation or in discussion. No 
publications are prepared as emanating 
from the Conferences. 

The first meeting of each Conference is 
held Monday morning at 9. The morn- 
ing sessions, through Friday, are sched- 
uled from 9:00 AM to 12:00 Noon. The 
second session of each day is held in the 
evening from 7:30 to 10:00 PM, Monday 
through Thursday. There are no Friday 
evening meetings. 

J H Brant will serve as Chairman of 
the Textile Conferences and W J Ham- 
burger as Vice Chairman. 

The program for the Textile Confer- 
ences follows: 

July 16—“Localized Plastic Flowing in 
Filamentous Solids”, T Waller George 
“Obtaining and Measuring Luster in 
Cotton”, Lyman Fourt 
July 17—"“A Critical Discussion of the 
Structural Problem of Cellulose”, 
Eugene Pacsu 
“The Structure and Reactivity of Cel- 
lulose”, W E Roseveare 
July 18—"“The Physiology of Clothing”, 
L P Herrington 

“Terylene”, J R Whinfield 

July 19—“Some Factors Affecting the 
Translation of Fiber Properties into 
Yarn Systems”, Milton Platt 

“Practical Implications of Studies on the 

Biochemical Mechanism of Cellulose 
Breakdown by Microorganisms”, 
Ralph G H Siu 

July 20—"Research Studies and Processing 
Trials on Various Wools”, James 
Wakelin and Herbert Haller 

July 22, 8:00 PM—Public Lecture, sub- 
ject and speaker to be announced. 

Requests for attendance at the Confer- 
ences, or for any additional information, 
should be addressed to W George Parks, 
Director, Department of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode 
Island. From June 15 to September 1, 
1951, mail should be addressed to Colby 
Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire. 
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Artist’s sketch of the Main Office and Factory of The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass, 
shows the new building, at right, soon to be occupied by departments engaged in final 
assembling and testing of instruments and by the Shipping Department. 


e Addition to Main Foxboro 
Plant Nears Completion 


A new one-story building, to be used 
principally for final assembling and test- 
ing of recorders and controllers for tem- 
perature, pressure, liquid level and flow, 
is nearing completion in Fox! oro, Mass, 
as a 50,000 square foot addition to the 
working area of the Foxboro Company. 
It is so located as to be a connection on 
the same floor level between the present 
factory buildings and a new 50 x 200 
foot warehouse, recently completed. Of- 
ficials point out that the transfer of these 
operations from the older buildings to 
the new one will permit expansion of 
departments which produce electronic and 
electric instruments and control equip- 
ment of other descriptions. A large cen- 
tralized stock department in the new 
building will supply the various as- 
sembling departments and finished in- 
struments will move directly to the pack- 
ing and shipping rooms. The panel as- 
sembling department, in which instru- 
ment boards and cabinets are constructed 
and equipped, will also be conveniently 
accommodated in the new building. 

In addition to the new building and 
the warehouse, a new training school 
building is being erected, adjacent to an- 
other group of the company’s buildings 
across the street. 


@ Process Heating Selects Red- 
man as Southern Representa- 
tive 


Process Heating, Inc, 48 Herkimer 
Place, Brooklyn 16, N Y, has appointed 
as their Southern representative the Red- 
man Engineering Service of High Point, 
N C. Kenneth Redman and his associates 
will cover the Carolinas, Virginia, Geor- 
gia and Alabama for Process Heating, de- 
signers and constructors of textile drying 
equipment and manufacturers of the “In- 
frared,” a radiant type gas burner. 
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e SOCMA Spring Meeting to be 
Held Jointly with MCA 


The Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association of the United States 
and the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion are currently completing plans for 
a joint Spring Outing to be held at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W 
Va, on June 14-16. 

The schedule arranged by a joint Com- 
mittee of the two Associations is some- 
what different in timing from last year’s. 
On Thursday, June 14th, arrival day, both 
Associations will hold Board meetings in 
the morning, followed by a joint Board 
luncheon. MCA’s Annual Business Meet- 
ing, to which SOCMA members have 
been invited, is scheduled for 2 PM, and a 
monthly business meeting of SOCMA is 
tentatively planned for late afternoon. 
The Banquet will be held this year on 
the evening of arrival day. 

Friday, June 15th, will feature a golf 
tournament, but other sports, such as 
tennis, riding, and swimming will also be 
available. Golf prizes will be awarded 
in the evening. 

On departure day, Saturday, June 16th, 
there will be no organized activity. 


@ Certification Mark Plan Be- 
fore ASA Rayon Fabric Com- 
mittee 


To serve as a recommendation to pro- 
ducing, distri uting, servicing, and con- 
sumer organizations, a plan for the use 
of the American Standard Certification 
Mark of the American Standards Associa- 
tion on rayon fabrics has been sent to 
letter ballot of ASA’s Sectional Commit- 
tee on Rayon Fabrics, L22. Developed by 
a special subcommittee, the plan is now 
before the same committee that devel- 
oped the proposed American Standards 
for Rayon Fabrics. 

The Certification Mark, a distinctive 
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paitern incorporating the letters “AS”, is 
intended as a guarantee that the materials 
or commodities on which it is stamped or 
applied on a label, meet an applicable 
“American Standard”. In this case it would 
be the proposed American Standards for 
Rayon Fabrics. 

The plan for rayon fabrics certification 
contains a program for testing, sampling, 
examination, and reexamination of fab- 
rics to determine conformity with the 
standard, the success of such a certification 
plan hingeing on the integrity, impartial- 
ity and thoroughness of a certifying 
agency. In order to accomplish this, it 
calls for the organization of a voluntary, 
independent certifying agency composed 
of representatives of the following inter- 
ests whether they be associations or in- 
dividual concerns: rayon yarn producers; 
greige goods manufacturers; converters; 
chemical producers; dyers, printers, and 
finishers; garment manufacturers; whole- 
salers; distrizutors (retailers, mail order 
houses, etc); testing laboratories; launder- 
ers and dry cleaners; and consumers. 

The agency will license organizations 
which desire to enter into contract for 
the use of the “AS” Certification Mark. 
It can be used together with any other 
insignia, trade mark, or other method of 
identification of product. 

The use of labels, distinctive in color, 
will be used as follows: for a washable 
class the color will be green, for careful 
washing it will be yellow, and for a 
dry-cleanable class it will be red. The 
plan also states that such labels should be 
permanently attached to garments and 
articles so as to provide the consumer, 
cleaner, dyer, and launderer with informa- 
tion indicating the class to which they 
belong. 

Manufacturers and distributors may 
state that their products meet an American 
Standard without certification as outlined 
in the plan, though such reference may 
be made on their own _ responsibility. 
Only such products as have been certified 
in accordance with this outline can qualify 
for identification by labels in advertising 
and promotion material as certified and be 
entitled to have the American Standard 
certification mark “AS”. The use of the 
mark however does not relieve the manu- 
facturer or distributor from any respon- 
sibility in regard to misrepresentation or 
fraudulent statements concerning the 
goods so marked. 


e ECA Gives Avisco Certificate 
of Cooperation 


Mayor Ralph F Swarts of Chester, Pa, 
representing the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, recently presented a cer- 
tificate of cooperation to the textile re- 
search department of American Viscose 
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Corporation. Edgar S Kennedy, director 
of the department at Marcus Hook, re- 
ceived the presentation at a luncheon of 
the Business Men’s Association at the 
Club House Hotel. 

The certificate was awarded in recog- 
nition of the technical assistance given to 
representatives of Western European in- 
dustry visiting the United States under 
the ausnices of the Marshall Plan to study 
U S production methods. During the three 
years since ECA was established Avisco’s 
textile research department has been vis- 
ited by a British rayon weaving team, a 
French trade union group, a Ne:herlands 
Knitwear productivity group, and various 
individual technicians from Western 
European countries. 


@ Schlueter Covers Basic 
Crudes Situation at 
SOCMA Meeting 


L A Schlueter, chief of the Aromatic 
Chemicals Section of the National Pro- 
duction Authority’s Chemical Section was 
the guest speaker at the March meeting 
cf the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers in New York. 

In his discussion of the basic coal 
chemical crudes, Mr Schlueter outlined 
the units within the Aromatic Chemicals 
Section as follows: 

Coal tar crudes—covering the immedi- 
ate products of the distillation of tar and 
coke oven light oils; Intermediates unit 
—covering such products as phenol, sub- 
stituted phenols, aniline, styrene monomer, 
phthalic anhydride, and other intermedi- 
ate products made from these products; 
Plasticizers unit — covering the various 
plasticizers and amines; Aldehydes unit— 
covering formaldehyde and various alde- 
hydes; Miscellaneous unit—covering such 


COMING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


Meetings: May 2, June 6, September 12, Octo- 
ber 3, November 7, December 5 (Builders Club, 
New York). 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Meetings: September 3-7 (New York, N Y). 


AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Convention: June 11-13 (The Griswold, Groton, 
Connecticut). 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
MATERIALS 

Annual Meeting, June 18-22, Atlantic City. 
N. J. 

Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
3-7, 1952, Cleveiand, Ohio. 

Annual Meeting, June 23-27, 1952, New York, 
N. Y. (The biennial Apparatus and Photographic 
Exhibits will be held in conjunction with this 
meeting). 


TESTING 
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items as charcoal, naphthenic acid, cellu- 
lose, and other miscellaneous material. 

In subsequent discussion he outlined 
the major sources, uses and consumption 
of several products currently in short sup- 
ply and covered current and proposed 
methods for dealing with the shortages. 
Chief emphasis was placed on benzene, 
though phenol, aniline, maleic anhydride, 
synthetic detergents, etc were also in- 


cluded. 


e ACC to Lease Boston 
Building 


It is learned that American Cyanamid 
Company has entered into a contract with 
the Clements Realty Trust to lease a 60,- 
000 square foot building to house its 
Boston operations for a long term of years. 
Total rental will reportedly exceed $1,- 
000,000. The new facilities, at 1055 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, replace four separate 
offices and four warehouses formerly used 
by the firm in Boston. 

The building, which is a two-story and 
basement structure of brick and reinforced 
concrete, will be altered to meet Cyana- 
mid’s requirements, it is pointed out. Air 
conditioning will Le provided for the of- 
fice area, as well as in the laboratories 
and certain storage areas. In addition, auto- 
matic signaling devices will be installed 
to guard against burglary and hold-up, 
heating system failure and fire. 

Among the units of the Company which 
will use the new facilities are Calco 
Chemical Division’s Dyestuffs Department 
and Pigment Department; the Industrial 
Chemicals Division; the Coating Resin 
Department of the Plastics and Resins 
Division; and Lederle Laboratories Divi- 
sion’s Branch and Northeastern Regional 
Sales Office. 


EVENTS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
26-May 1, 1954, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURERS 


Knitting Arts Exposition, April 30-May 4, 
Atlantic City Auditorium. 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Luncheon Meetings—Hotel Commodore (May 
9, September 12, October 10, November 14). 


Spring Outing—The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W Va (June 14-16). 


Annual Meeting and Dinner—Hotel Commodore 
(December 11). 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 8-9. 





e U S Testing Installs 
Stoll Wear Tester 


The Stoll Quartermaster Universal Wear 
Tester has been added to the textile and 
general testing laboratories of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc, for use in 
accurate abrasion testing, especially of 
resin-treated fabrics. With the instrument, 
the Company can now evaluate the abra- 
sion resistance of both resin-treated and 
nonresin-treated fabrics under such con- 
ditions as bending, rolling, folding and in 
the regular flat test. 


@ Infrared Spectroscopy Uses 
Outlined at ACS Meeting 


A method by which infrared technique 
may be used to determine the crystalline 
states of organic and inorganic chemi- 
cals was outlined on April 3 at the Spring 
National Meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society in Boston. Dr Kendall, of 
American Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, pointed out that the new method 
successfully complements X-ray and op- 
tical microscopical techniques. He re- 
vealed that quantitative structural infor- 
mation on dyes and pigments can be ob- 
tained by this method. 

Dr Kendall is in charge of Calco’s infra- 
red spectroscopical work in the Photo- 
metric Laboratory of the Application Re- 
search Department. 


@ Rodney Hunt Forms Process 
Equipment Division 


A Process Equipment Division has been 
formed by the Rodney Hunt Machine 
Company in order to utilize Swiss inven- 
tions for which complete U S Patent and 
production rights have been secured, in- 
cluding stainless steel spray dryers and 
evaporators. 

New factors in fabrication, welding and 
polishing are expected to have applica- 
tion in the company’s Textile Machinery 
Division with the adaptation of the Swiss 
Luwa Process to processing needs here. 


@ Naphthenic Acid Allocations 
Announced 


With the demand for naphthenic acid 
now exceeding domestic production, the 
National Production Authority has an- 
nounced the allocation of the available 
supply among “the most essential users.” 

The new order (Schedule 1 to M-45) 
provides for allocations on an end-use 
basis at the supplier level and instructs 
buyers of naphthenic acid to certify the 
proposed use of the chemical on their 
purchase orders. Suppliers of naphthenic 
acid are then required to apply to NPA 
(on Form NPAF-47) for authorization to 
deliver the chemical, listing total quan- 
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tity ordered and the products and end- 
uses certified. They must apply not less 
than 15 days before the beginning of the 
month in which delivery is sought. 

Purchases of one 55-gallon drum of 
naphthenic acid, or less, per person a 
month are exempt from the order. 

Meanwhile, NPA officials meeting last 
month with representatives of the vat dye 
industry, indicated that hosiery require- 
ments for the defense forces will be 
handled without any noticeable effect on 
civiilan production—as far as dyeing is 
concerned—if color shifts are kept at a 
minimum. 

The dye industry pointed out that they 
now have an annual capacity of 39,000,000 
pounds, as compared with a 1946-48 ave- 
rage of 30,000,000 pounds. 

Shortages were reported to NPA how- 
ever, in the intermediates from which 
vat dyes are made. Anthraquinone and 
parachlorophenol are reported in espe- 
cially short supply, with the latter too 
short even for DO textile orders and un- 
available for unrated orders. 


A serious shortage of containers for 
the shipment of chemicals and dyes was 
also reported. A high percentage of re- 
conditioned drums are being used but 
these add to the percentage of breakage 
in shipment, storage, etc. 


An NPA regulation affecting chemicals, 
and particularly those for dyes, may be 
issued soon. In the meantime, the agency 
is giving serious consideration to the 
recommendations of its advisory com- 
mittee. 


@e Du Pont to Expand 
Deepwater Point Facilities 


Plans for expansion of manufacturing 
facilities for “Ponsol” dyes at Deepwater 
Point, N J, to involve an expenditure 
estimated at approximately a million dol- 
lars, have been announced by the Organic 
Chemicals Department of E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. No new buildings will 
be required; the entire program will 
center around the adaptation, moderniza- 
tion and expansion of existing plant facili- 
ties. Initial production from the new fa- 
cilities is slated for early 1952. 


In the meantime, word comes from 
Wilmington that an annual research pro- 
fessorship in chemistry has been estab- 
lished at Harvard University by du Pont 
in honor of the late Wallace H Carothers, 
the inventor of nylon. The professor hold- 
ing the appointment each year will be 
freed from all teaching and administrative 
duties in order to spend his entire time 
on the direction of research in chemistry 
at the post-graduate or post-dactoral level. 
The annual gift will amount to $15,000 
for five years. 
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@ Hercules to Produce Cellu- 
lose Flake in England 


Hercules Powder Company has an- 
nounced that its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Hercules Powder Company Limited, has 
entered into an agreement with James 
Nelson Limited of Lancashire, (a rayon 
and cotton manufacturing concern) and 
Erinoid Limited of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, (a plastics materials producer) for 
the production of cellulose flake in 
England. 

A modern plant, now under construc- 
tion in Lancaster, is expected to begin 
operations sometime this year. 

Part of the cellulose acetate produced 
will be used by Nelsons Silk Limited, a 
subsidiary of James Nelson Limited, in its 
production of cellulose acetate rayon. 
Erinoid Limited will use cellulose acetate 
from the plant for part of its require- 
ments for the production of cellulose 
acetate plastics. The remainder will be 
distributed by Hercules Powder Company 
Limited to industrial consumers in Great 
Britain and elsewhere abroad. 


e Ashcroft to Address Textile 
Institute on European Tour 


It is learned that A Griffin Ashcroft, di- 
rector of research and development at 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, 
chairman of the Research Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Textile Research Insti ute, 
and a recently-elected member of the 
(British) Textile Institute will soon leave 
for Europe to address the Annual Con- 
ference of the latter society. In his paper, 
“Industrial Research and the Consumer 
Target,” Mr Ashcroft will discuss the role 
of modern industrial research in develop- 
ing products of maximum appeal and use- 
fulness to the consumer. 

Prior to the conference, which is set 
for the latter part of May, Mr Ashcroft 
will visit textile firms in France, Holland, 
Germany and Switzerland to answer in- 
quiries on the Harristrip and Textralizing 
processes. He will visit firms in the Brit- 
ish Midlands and Scotland following the 
conference. 


A G Ashcroft 
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NAMES IN 


R Tiedemann 


R TIEDEMANN, known to many in 
the United States and Canada as “the Sena- 
tor,” has retired after 50 years of service 
in the chemical and dyestuff business, the 
past 20 of which were spent as sale; man- 
ager of Commonwealth Color & Chemical 
Co. During that time he also had charge 
of their Canadian firm. 

Mr Tiedemann started his career with 
Kalle & Co. During the firss World War. 
employees of this firm formed the Color 
Service Corp and made him secretary, 
and later, president. He continued in that 
position as well as taking charge of Klip- 
stein’s dyestuff division when Color Serv- 
ice became a unit cf A Klipstein and Co. 

A company banquet in Mr Tied2mann’s 
honor was held at New York’s Hotel 
Commodore on April 28. His plans call 
for retiring to his De Bary, Florida home. 


H GRANDAGE retired from active 
business on March 26 after forty years in 
the thread industry. He relinquishes all 
connections with the Spool Cotton Com- 
pany, the Clark Thread Company and 
J & P Coats Company of Rhode Island. 

Mr Grandage, formerly with the Bay 
State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass, 
joined Clark as superintendent of dyeing 
in 1921, subsequently becoming assistant 
general manager. In 1931 he becam2 mer- 
chandising manager of all three of the 
above companies and served as vice presi- 
dent in each. As executive vice president 
of the Spool Cotton Company, he assumed 
responsibility for sales, merchandising and 
distribution of all products. He was 
elected president of Spool Cotton in 1948. 

Mr Grandage plans an extended rest 
in Florida. 
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THE NEWS 


DRS WILLY A SCHMIDT and GIL- 
BERT E GOHEEN have been named As- 
sociate Directors of General Aniline’s 
Central Research Laboratories, Easton, 
Pa, according to an announcement by 
Dr J H Bruun, Director. 

Dr Schmidt will be in charge of Ansco 
and Ozalid Research carried out at the 
Central Research Laboratories. He came 
to the United States in 1928 and joined 
the Ansco Division as assistant plant man- 
ager. In 1937 he organized and directed 
the research activities until his transfer 
to Easton in 1942. When the Central Re- 
search Laboratory was started he organ- 
ized the photographic research group and 
has served as Section Leader and Research 
Coordinator since that time. 

Dr Goheen will be responsible for 
Organic Research, including dyes, auxili- 
aries, polymers, exploratory research and 
the preparations laboratory. He joined 
General Aniline in the Process Develop- 
ment Department of General Aniline 
Works Division in New York in 1942 and 
was transferred to Easton in 1949 where 
he has been Assistant to the Director of 
Research. 


DR VICTOR E WELLMAN has been 
named Director of Process Engineering 
Department according to an announce- 
ment by S C Moody, General Manager, 
Calco Chemical Division. In his new ca- 
pacity, Dr Wellman will direct process 
development and chemical engineering 
activities which have been merged to 
form the Process Engineering Department. 
He joined Calco in 1945 and since 1949 
has been Associate Director of Process 
Development. 





Victor E Wellman 
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George W Murray 


GEORGE W MURRAY, wool process- 
ing specialist, has joined the Dexter Chem- 
ical Corporation as New England Sales- 
man. As a consultant and in association 
with Massachusetts Mohair Co, Lowell 
Woolen Mills and the Roland Derby Com- 
pany, Mr Murray has been associated with 
wool processing for over 20 years. He is 
a member of the Northern New England 
Section, AATCC. 


ELMER H ROSSIN, a joint holder of 
several patents on textile finishes, has 
been appointed technical service manager 
of the textile chemicals sales department 
of Monsanto Chemical Company’s Merri- 
mac Division. H J Heffernan, general 
sales manager, said the appointment would 
be effective May 1. Mr Rossin succeeds 
FRANCIS K BURR, who resigned to join 
the Burlington Mills Corporation. 

Mr Rossin, an AATCC member, joined 
Monsanto in 1943 and was assigned to 
the Merrimac textile chemical research 
laboratory. He was appointed a group 
leader in 1945. 


Emery Industries, Inc has announced the 
assignment of territory sales responsibili- 
ties to two new salesmen, J A FUNK and 
WM J SIEMENS, JR. Mr Funk will oper- 
ate out of the home office in Cincinnati 
and will handle the sale of all chemical 
products in Southern Ohio, Southern In- 
diana, and Eastern Kentucky. The West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Western New York State Territory will 
now be serviced by Mr Siemens, who will 
be located in Pittsburgh. 

The above territories were vacated by 
E G HIBARGER who is now distirct man- 
ager of the newly established Chicago of- 
fice, as previously noted. 


WALTER M BURGESS has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York chem- 
ical department of the chemical division 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Mr Burgess, 
who has been assistant manager of the 
department, succeeds G WEBSTER RICE 
who has resigned. 
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(Above)—A group photograph taken at the Ben Verity Testimonial Dinner given in Providence on April 6 (See page 268 of the 





April 16 issue). 


Seated at the head table 
(L to R)—Thorwald Larson, Carbic Color and Chemical Co, 
Apponaug Co; Arthur Hirst, Standard Chemical Products, Inc; Ben Verity; Elliot 


Broadbent, Glenlyon Print Works (toastmaster); 


Inc; George Wood, 
P J Wood, Royce Chemical Co; 


J Robert Bonnar, General Dyestuff Corporation; Carl W Kuhl, II, Carbic Color and 


Chemical Co, Inc. 





T C KEELING, JR, and GEORGE W 
NAYLOR have been appointed assistam 
vice presidents in the Chemical Division 
of Koppers Company, Inc, according to 
Dan M Rugg, vice president and general 
manager of the Division. Mr Keeling is 
sales manager of the Chemical Division 
and Mr Naylor is manager of the Divi- 
sion’s sales development section. 

Mr Keeling joined Koppers in 1945 
and the following year was named sales 
anager of the Company’s newlv-formed 
Chemical Division. 

Following World War II, Mr Naylor 
had charge of production, research, and 
engineering work for the Sun Chemical 
“arporation for three years before joinins 
Koppers in his present position in De- 
cember, 1948. 


DR ROY A PIZZARELLO has been 
named an associate director of Interchem- 
ical’s Research Laboratories, at New York, 
N Y, according to an announcement by 
Dr A E Gessler, director. He will be re- 
sponsible for organic research and devel- 
opment for pigments and dyes and their 
intermediates. 

Dr Pizzarello joined the Laboratories in 
New York City in 1937 and in 1944 be- 
came group leader of the Intermediates 
Group. Since 1949 he served as head of 
the Organic Pigments and Dyestuffs De- 
partment. 
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H RICHARD BARNETT has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Bulk & 
Raw Materials Division of the Manhattan 
Paste & Glue Co, Inc, Brooklyn and Chi- 
cago, according to Frank S Kupfer, presi- 
dent. Mr Barnett’s experience includes the 
vice-presidency of the Starch & Tapioca 
Departments of Stein Hall & Co, and the 
presidency of American Key Products, 
Inc. 

As general manager, Mr Barnett’s duties 
will include the develonment of new sales 
outlets for Manhattan’s tapioca, potato 
starches, sago flour, natural gums and 
related products. His staff will include a 
technical department. 





H Richard Barnett 
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ALDEN R LOOSLI, assistant manager 
of the Intermediate and Rubber Chem- 
icals Department, American Cyanamid 
Company, Calco Chemical Division, is at- 
tending the Advanced Management Pro- 
gram of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

The program, now in its twentieth ses- 
sion is an intensive three months’ course 
of study for business executives. Its pri- 
mary object is to train business executives 
in the responsibilties of modern manage- 
ment and to bring them abreast of cur- 
rent business developments and trends. 


PAUL J LUCK, metropolitan sales man- 
ager for the Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, is expected 
back shortly following a month’s vacation 
in Eurove with Mrs Luck. Their trip was 
scheduled to include stops in Paris, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and Great Brit- 
ain. 


Four changes in plant and personnel 
management organizations of the Rayon 
Department were announced by the Du 
Pont Company on April 6. 

EARL E SWENSSON was transferred 
to Wilmington as special assistant on 
personnel, reporting to rayon division 
management, from manager of the Old 
Hickory, Tenn, rayon plant. F MURRAY 
ACKER, who had been manager of the 
Yerkes rayon plant, Buffalo, N Y, was 
made manager of Old Hickory plant, 
succeeding Mr Swensson. 

WILLIAM H THALHEIMER, formerly 
manager of the New Brunswick, N J, fine 
chemicals plant of the Organic Chemicals 
Department, was appointed manager of 
Yerkes plant to succeed Mr _ Acker. 
JOSEPH L PARRISH was transferred 
from special assistant to the manager of 
the Martinsville, Va, nylon plant to per- 
sonnel manager of the nylon division, 
Wilmington, succeeding WANTON E 
GLADDING. Announcement has _ been 
made previously of Mr Gladding’s ap- 
pointment as manager of the new plant 
for making “Dacron” polyester fiber at 
Kinston, N C. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


e “Day-Glo Cotton” Moving 
Into Pilot Plant Stage 


A joint announcement by the Aberfoyle 
Mfg Co, Philadelphia, and Switzer 
Brothers, Inc, Cleveland, has disclosed that 
successful application of daylight fluor- 
escent dyes to mercerized cotton has been 
initially achieved following two years of 
research on the project. The result is said 
to be a new tyne of yarn with a different 
chemical structure than any heretofore 
produced. 

Reports indicate that the new yarn will 
probably be marketed under the Day-Glo 
trade name now used for daylight fluor- 
escent dyed synthetics sold by Aberfoyle 
as sales agents for Switzer Brothers. 

The yarn, which J P Holt, Aberfoyle 
vice-president and treasurer, points out is 
moving from the laboratory to the pilot 
plant stage into limited production, is re- 
ported to be adaptable for knitting, weav- 
ing or any purpose where colored yarns 
are used or desired. No determinations 
have been made as to when the new prod- 
uct would be ready for commercial pro- 
duction and at what price. 

Joint research teams of both companies 
have stated that the finished Day-Glo cot- 
ton has acceptable light fastness, wash 
fastness and depth of shade; extraordinary 
brightness to color; excellent wearability 
and no loss of strength during processing. 

Apparently, Aberfoyle and Switzer have 
no intentions of supplanting daylight 
fluorescent synthetic yarns, since it is 
pointed out that they blend very nicely 
with the new cotton and tend to supple- 
ment each other. 


@ Winthrop-Stearns Dye 
Intermediate 


A new dye intermediate, “pcp,” hither- 
to available only in research quantities, 
has been introduced commercially by 
Winthrop-Stearns Inc, 1450 Broadway, 
New York 18, N Y. The first laboratory 
sample of “pcp” was synthesized at the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute one 
year ago. 

The product, chemically 1-phenyl-3- 
carbethoxy-pyrazolone-5, is used in the 
synthesis of extremely light-stable dye- 
stuffs and colors, some of which are said 
to be particularly suitable for color 
photographic processes. It is being sup- 
plied in standard drums of 250 pounds. 
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Illco-Way “Packaged” Mixed Bed 
De-lonizing Unit 


@ Illeo-Way De-ionizing 
Equipment 


Chemically pure water of less than 0.1 
ppm of dissolved solids and silica content 
of less than 0.02 ppm is now teing pro- 
duced, according to reports, through 
mixed-bed de-ionizing equipment devel- 
oped by the Illco-Way engineering and 
research departments of the Illinois Water 
Treatment Company, Rockford, Ill. The 
unit pictured above is one of a series 
ranging in size from 12 to 1,000 gallons 
per hour. More complete information may 
be obtained in an 8-page bulletin made 
available through company offices in the 
Empire State Building, New York, or the 
main office in Rockford. 


@ New General Dyestuff 
Products 


General Dyestuff Corporation has re- 
leased circulars, as previously mentioned, 
on several new products. Brief summaries 
of four of these follow.* 





* Summaries of three additional products will 
appear in the May 14th issue (Alizarine Fast Grey 
BLN-CF, an acid dyestuff; Monochrome Brown 
EBC Conc CF, a straight chrome dyestuff; and 
a Brown RA-CF, a straight substantive dye- 
stuff). 
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IGEPAL CO EXTRA HIGH CONC— 
a wholly synthetic anhydrous nonionic 
surface-active agent in liquid form. It is 
said to contain 100% of active material 
and to possess outstanding properties as 
a detergent, wetting agent, emulsifying 
agent and dispersing agent. In addition 
to its chemical stability, it reportedly re- 
tains activity in the presence of acid and 
alkali and in the presence of metallic 
salts, including very hard water. 

As an alkylphenylether of a polyethyl- 
ene glycol, it does not contain ionizable 
radicles and therefore is not an electrolyte. 
Its ready miscibility with water is ex- 
plained by its power to form oxonium 
complexes with water molecules at mul- 
tiple closely neighboring ether linkages. 

FASTUSOL BLUE L5R—a new addi- 
tion to the company’s line of Fastusol 
dyestuffs for production of fast-to-light 
shades on cotton or rayon. It is a straight 
substantive dyestuff, producing very red- 
dish shades of blue of moderate bright- 
ness. Fastness to light in full shades of 
cotton is said to be very good (6), and its 
excellent fastness on rayon (8) reportedly 
is not impaired by urea-formaldehyde or 
melamine-formaldehyde anticrease finish- 
ing; in fact, it is said to ke improved with 
the former. A slight improvement in fast- 
ness to washing in both instances is re- 
ported. 

Fastness to washing is said to be raised 
by an aftertreatment with Solidogen WF 
Powder and cupric acetate or chloride 
from poor-fair (1-2) to good (3) on cot- 
ton and from fair-good (2-3) to very 
good (4) on rayon, with only slight 
change in shade, the hue becoming 
slightly greener. Ratings for fastness to 
water, perspiration and wet hot press- 
ing all become excellent (5) after this 
aftertreatment, the company reports. 

Light dyeings are reported dischargeable 
to a good white, and heavy dyeings suit- 
able for colored discharge effects (3-4). 
When dyed in full shades in the presence 
of effect threads, Fastusol Blue L5R is 
said to leave estron (acetate) virtually un- 
stained (5), stains wool distinctly (3), and 
nylon only slightly (4). 

GDC describes this product as a non- 
dusting powder, which dissolves readily 
to the extent of about 8 ozs per gallon of 
water at 120° F, dyes rapidly at tempera- 
tures above 150° F, exhausts very well 
with only small additions of salt and does 
not relevel readily. Good solubility is said 
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to make it especially suitable for continu- 
ous application to either cctton or rayon 
piece goods and also advantageous for ap- 
plication in circulating machines on raw 
stock and yarns. Excellent exhaustion and 
levelness are obtained by the exercise of 
a little care in the addition of dyestuff, in 
the raising of the temperature, and in 
the addition of salt, the manufacturer 
points out. 


SOLIDOGEN WF POWDER—a new, 
straight, cationic fixing agent, for improve- 
ment of the wet fastness of direct dyeings 
on cotton, rayon and other cellulosic fibers. 
When used alone, this product is said to 
effect a considerable improvement in the 
fastness to water, fastness to perspiration, 
and fastness to wet hort pressing of direct 
dyeings with little or no change in shade, 
but generally with some impairment of 
light fastness. 

When used in conjunction with copper 
salt for selected colors, the fastness to 
washing is reported improved, as is the 
fastness to water, without any distinct 
impairment of light fastness, except in a 
few minor instances, and with distinct or 
considerable improvement in light fastness 
in more than one-third of the dyestuffs 
recommended for aftertreatment. Copper 
salt, however, is said to cause a consider- 
abel change in shade in about one-third 
of the dyestuffs and a distinct change in 
shade in another third; the change of 
shade among the remaining colors recom- 
mended for aftertreatment is not signifi- 
cant, 


BLANCOPHOR R—a straight optical 
whitening agent of the urea-stilbenesulfo- 
nate type for brightening whites and cer- 
tain pastel colors on animal and animal- 
like fibers and as a sightening agent for 
textile printing pastes. 

The brilliant violet fluorescence of this 
product is reported to be effective in 
making outstanding whites from ordinary 
whites, as well as markedly raising the 
brightness level of pastel blues, violets 
and pinks. It is this fluorescence that give 
Blancophor R its usefulness for sightening. 

Since extra light from Blancophor R is 
violet in color, a treated article appears 
not only lighter but more violet. The net 
effect is to make yellowish whites appear 
lighter and brighter. 


@ Portable, 4% HP Humidry 
Unit 


Details of a portable, 4g horsepower, 60- 
pound Humidry unit have been disclosed 
by Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N Y. 
They claim that the improved unit has a 


higher dehumidification capacity per 
horsepower than any other similar appa- 
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ratus, citing that under conditions of 80° 
F and 70% rh, it is capable of removing 
as much as 18 pints of water from the 
air in an average space every 24 hours. 
Patents are currently pending on a 
special vertical arrangement of spiral 
finned evaporator coils, which are incor- 
porated in the unit. A constant downward 
drainage of water along the spiral fins is 
reported to maintain a damp clean coil 
surface, and at the same time prevent an 
accumulation of water cn the coil for the 
most effective heat transfer conditions. 
The model can be plugged in a stand- 
ard 115 v circuit and is enclosed in a flat- 
topped, rectangular cabinet 2314” high, 
1744” long and 1314” wide. Condensed 
moisture can be disposed of through the 
nearest drain by means of a rubber tube 
attachment to the drip pan spout. A re- 
movable condensate pail is also provided. 


@ Dynel Work Clothing Re- 
ported to be Cutting Replace- 
ment Costs 


Work clothing made of dynel is reduc- 
ing clothing replacements in acid and 
caustic plant operations by as much as 
75 per cent, according to customer reports 
received by Chem Wear Inc, 740 Broad- 
way, N Y, makers of the clothing. 

The manufacturers point out that com- 
parative tests of dynel clothing versus 
cotton and wool garments in the alumi- 
num chloride, zirconium and _ titanium 
tetrachloride departments of Stauffer 
Chemical Company point to an unlimited 
life expectancy. 

Chem Wear is not merely a “treated” 
fabric, but remains acid and _ caustic 
resistant permanently, the company states. 








Also, it will not support combustion. The 
new work clothing is said to be wearable 
the year ‘round making the garments 
suited for wear under varying plant 
temperatures. 

That the clothing is not affected by re- 
peated laundering in the usually harsh 
laundry solutions used on industrial goods 
was brought out in a series of laundering 
tests subjecting Chem Wear to many hours 
of continuous washing in strong caustic 
soap. The manufacturer reports that all 
the garments survived, intact and un- 
weakened and ready for wear. 

Chem Wear is said to shed dirt, grease 
and wax. After laundering, the garments 
dry in a fraction of the usual drying time 
and require little ironing, according to 
reports. 


@ Houghton Producing Anionic 
Fiber Softener 


E F Houghton & Co, 303 W Lehigh 
Ave, Philadelphia 33, Pa is now manu- 
facturing a new anionic substantive fiber 
softener, Softex 460, by an exclusive proc- 
ess. The product, said to be particularly 
well suited for package dyeing because 
of even distribution through the yarn 
package, is the result of an 18-month re- 
search program by the company, which 
states that it has teen thoroughly proved 
in actual mill operations. 

In addition to high substantivity, the 
product, which is alkaline in nature, is 
reported to have excellent softening prop- 
erties for both cottons and spun rayons. 
Its effect on fading of dyestuffs is said to 
be small, with a complete lack of yellow- 
ing on white fabrics. 








The acid resistance of dynel industrial clothing is pointed 
out in the above photograph by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company. They report that both of the above shirts, the cotton 
on the left and the dynel on the right, were placed in a 60 per 
cent solution of sulfuric acid, with agitation, for two minutes, 


then washed and dried. 
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Mardy Crows ...BY RIEGEL 


When a firm like Riegel... noted wat to give direct-dved fabrics satis- in many cases eliminates the effect of 
for sturdy fabries that ver well. factory fastness to sunlight. the resin’ on light) fastness. Decide 
. chooses to direct-dve Many mills now obtain with now to benefit from CUPROFIN triple 
with CUPROFIX., that's a real recom- CUPROFIX. colors and after-treatment fastness write for free booklet. 
mendation, a degree of fastness to laundering. And for any chrome. acid or direct 


wash well” 


Sandoz CUPROFIX adds an impor- perspiration and sunlight that would dyes... or auxiliary chemicals... for 
lant sales “plus” to direct-dyved fabrics otherwise require more expensive vat both natural and synthetic fibres... be 


because it permits labeling them dyeing. guided by the successful “color 


even resin-treated fabrics “wash- \lso. the addition of CUPROFIN to achievements you see in these Sandoz 
able” And CUPROFIX. is) the only a resin bath increases its eflicieney and advertisements. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN BAM STREET, NEW VORK 13, &.Y. 


spplication laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Chorlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto * Other bronches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 
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— With AMBERTEX M, National's liquid starch concentrate! You simply 


blend this ready-to-use thickener A with chemicals +} 
a 4 


and water (\- 4 a 


And in 30 minutes your paste is ready! In fact, it's so simple you no 
longer need cooking apparatus — cooling coils — storage tanks — steam 
— or 4 to 5 hours preparation time! 


AMBERTEX pastes are pre-controlled for viscosity and stability. They 
deliver higher color yields. Especially effective with Rapidogen, Vat, and 
Acetate colors — also for white discharge. Smooth, uniform blotches. 
Soft pliable films that protect delicate fdbrics — rinse out in a jiffy! 


hilds 


ay! 


Address: 270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. 
Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery St., SAN 
FRANCISCO 11, and other principal cities. In CANADA: 
National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., TORONTO and MONT- 
REAL. In ENGLAND: National Adhesives Ltd., SLOUGH. 


@ 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


We'd like to test these NATIONAL Textile Specialties and Starches: 


[| Please send test samples (] FLOCK ADHESIVE 970 for chenille 

[] Have a representative call printing 

a [) FARILON for Rapidogen printing and 
(] AMBERTEX M (described above) backfilling 

(_] SPUNJEL for spun rayon sizing [] CLEARFILM for bright, lustrous finishes on 
[_] FLOTEX to replace natural printing gums cotton and rayons 

(] TABLE ADHESIVE for screen printing () VAT THICKENER 36 for rayon and cotton 
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@ Classified Advertisements @ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—Over 50 Years in 
Business 

EXECUTIVES seeking new positions are invited to 
file their confidential applications with us and we will keep 
them informed of opportunities in textile mills. 
EMPLOYERS with vacancies to fill or replacements to 
make will save valuable time by phoning, wiring or writing 
us their personal requirements. 

CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 

294 Washington St. 3oston 8, Mass. 

Phone LIberty 2-6547 
Specialists in Placing Textile Mill Executives 

POSITION WANTED: College graduate with B.S. 
degree in chemistry and dyeing and two years’ experience 
in both production and lab work involving all types of 
cotton dyes desires change. Have had three years military 
service and am married. Write Box No. 120. 


Dyestuff manufacturer desires top-notch man with 


dyestuff selling experience to head up Southern 


office soon to be opened. Opportunities unlimited 


for right man. 


Replies will be treated in strict confidence. Write 


Box No. 122. 


WANTED: CHEMIST—Textile school background with 
a few years of practical mill experience. Also textile re- 
search, including dyeing and finishing of all types of yarns 
and fabrics. Excellent opportunity. Give complete details 
of experience and education. Location—Phila. Write Box 


No. 123. 


POSITION WANTED: Chemical engineer with produc- 
tion experience as dyer and supervisor desires position as 
assistant dyer. Write Box No. 126. 


POSITION WANTED: Salesman dyestuffs and chem- 
ical specialties desires to make a change. New England 
preferred. Write Box No. 127. 

PROCESS SUPERVISOR: 


company has outstanding opportunity for a man with 


Long-established Canadian 


experience on napping and shearing of knit goods. Reply 
in confidence with complete personal details and financial 


requirements in first instance to Box No. 125. 














A KIER BOILING 
“A BOILING OFF 
“A SCOURING 
“A SIZING 
“A DESIZING 
““& BLEACHING 
“A DYEING 
“A SOFTENING 
“A OFINISHING 


Inquiries 
Solicited 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Main Office and Plant: 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS * JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
Branches: 
Southern Division P.0. Box 1237 New Orleans 10, Lovisiona 
Western Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., AURORA, ILL. 





@ Classified Advertisements @ 


POSITION WANTED—DYESTUFFS MANUFAC- 
TURERS—Outstanding personality, exceptional technical 
and commercial knowledge and life-experience British, 
Swiss, German, French dyestuffs, their equivalents and 
applications, auxiliaries, chemicals, intermediates. Success 
ful director, organizer. Three languages; export, buying, 
selling, international traveling, invites offers export man 
ager, or branch manager Great Britain, Europe, Empire 
Write Box No. 997. 





TEXTILE CHEMIST—11 years experience in cotton 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing. Resin work. Desires position 
in laboratory or production of southern textile plant or in 
related field. Write Box No. 116. 





WANTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE for progres 
sive Southern textile chemical specialty concern. Prefer 
voung man with dyeing or finishing experience. Write Box 
No. 117. 

POSITION WANTED: Hosiery dyer, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, high production, and capable of taking full 
charge of dyehouse. Familiar with all types of fibers, nylon, 
silk, rayon, cotton and combinations. Write Box No. 119. 
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The tiny plant sketched was Carsipe in 1920, Today, the South Charleston plant 


(above), is just one of four large production centers for synthetic organic chemicals. 





@ Back in the “twenties” CarBIvE introduced CELLOSOLVE Solvent 
to the textile industry. This new and useful organic chemical 
was rapidly adopted to improve printing and dyeing operations. 

CELLOSOLVE Solvent was one of the first products of a new 
and different chemical enterprise. Since then CARBIDE has 
developed scores of synthetic organic chemicals with 
important uses in the textile and other industries. 

From the “twenties” right on through today our technical 
service to textile producers has been a constant and growing 
function. Now, as always, our chemically trained representatives 
are ready to help vou in applying synthetic organic chemicals to 
your product and processes. Just a ‘phone call or a postcard 
to any CARBIDE office will get you technical help when you need it. 


"Carbitol” , “‘Cellosize’’, “Cellosolve’’. “Carbowax”, “‘Flexol”. ““Kromfax Tergitol”’, 


and “Ucon™ are trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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Maid-of-Cotton 





Miss Jeannine Holland of Houston, Texas, was selected 
Maid-of-Cotton for 1951. Textile manufacturers 
select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for dye- 
ing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturing Chamists jor the Toutile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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GROUP-LIST OF SELECTED EXPIRED AND UNEXPIRED U. S. PATENTS FEATURING 


TEXTILE FINISHING PROCESSES 


This specially compiled Group-List for American Dyestuff Reporter readers is comprised of 144 Patents, 40 of which have expired. Expiration 
dates are given on all unexpired Patents. The subject matter embraces: 


CREASEPROOFING WATER REPELLENCY TRANSPARENTIZING 


Dating from 1920 through October 1950, this Group-List shows the main technical claims of what Research Chemists in the Textile Industry 
are experimenting in . . . and patenting. A study of this new compilation will reveal many technical secrets to Research Chemists and may be 
the beginning of research which will result in new finishing compositions. Printed on one side of 812 x 11” pages. Send $5 00 
ee deg ig Dine eee oh eieh alae Aare Sa ES REAG ESS SKETEUN SEC MEAD RO NIRS DEAN SESE Se SaN AMES 2 


OTHER TIMELY PATENT GROUP-LISTS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 
re aN, ND 5.9 inci sicia winecinsidca vines sss se biasuigeis omeciss ete See ee se bhee des ovules sneinwsiewie 
$4.00 


153 Patent Extracts from 1867 through September 1959. Subjects are those compositions containing Organic Sulphoxy Se 
compounds, Organic Amines or Amides, and the Ether Groups. 

as Ga bad SE KU AAC AO CEE SEARED CREAT REASSEADSE RECS CC SERRE SERED WHA $5 00 at K 
Total of 65 of the 181 Patents shown have expired. Unexpired Patents show expiration dates. Includes Synthetic . Atlan 


Detergents, Soap Processing, Water Softening Soaps, etc. 


os clas hia od eee MSG wikia ie @ SAN Se Pad wE-OKEWN ES HORNS K aelWanidae ease Jd ewe ae beeN wee $4 00 
Same general subjects as SD-3 with added items. “ 


i EE eer eT eer err er Te eee ee TT eee Tee eee ee $4 00 i 
. 


Expired Patents only, over 200 in all. Bleaching of Oils, Dehydrating, Deodorizing, Extraction of Oils, Fatty Acids 
(63 Patents shown), Oil Processing (48 Patents), Purification, Recovery of Oil, Soap Processing, Waxes, etc. 


SUURUCVEDEGs TEMOPGD WHUNES COOPE EUCRURRIE PPPUIC TI CINS 6.60 65 occ icccccecescccccewocecceseoceccccscccccesecens $5 00 
a 


First time a Resin USE list has been made available. This is U. S. Patent Office’s own compilation. All expiration 
dates shown on the 166 Patents listed. The most valuable Group-List of Patents on this subject ever offered. 


Postage Paid if Check Accompanies Your Order 


PATENT PUBLICATIONS 


by Be Certain to Mention ““AMERI- , 
BOX 4094-ADR yy WASHINGTON 15, D. C 


Ordering Above Group-Lists. 
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VIBRALON 


(with nylon 8) 

















We started experimenting with Nylon Eight, and wound up 
with an entirely new formula that produces the richest dull- 
ness and the most remarkable “hand” that takes the coldness 
out of Nylon, and adds warmth. 


The difference between hosiery finished with VIBRALON 
and hosiery treated with other finishes is startling. You 
could line up samples finished by a dozen formulas, and 
you'd be able to pick out VIBRALON finish merely by 
looking at them or feeling them. It stands out that clearly. 


VIBRALON can give a lift to your business and probably 
solve more finishing problems for you than any other 
formula ever has. Our chemists and representatives will 
gladly help you get the full benefits of this wonderful new 
finish. Write or wire for further information. 






See the Fancourt Exhibit 
Booths 371-2 
at Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Atlantic City, April 30—May 4 










W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


516 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
1006 ARNOLD STREET, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 





There’s been a 
TRIPLE BLESSED EVENT 
in the 
NEOZYME FAMILY 


The complete range of 
DESIZING ENZYMES 


..- have greater 
heat stability 


---are more effective 
for longer periods 


HEAT STABILITY ... While the optimum desizing temperature is 
160° F. their stability to higher temperatures is better than that 
Check the adven- of other desizers thus eliminating most of the problems of high 
of the NEO- speed operation. 
FORMULAE CONTAIN BUFFERS... Automatically give optimum 
ZYME Group. See pH. No salt addition necessary with NEOZYME HT to activate 
how they meet the enzyme. 


every demand you CONTROLLED QUALITY . .. Eliminates costly reprocessing due to 
can make for effec- the use of non-uniform products. 


i STABLE IN STORAGE... HT can be kept indefinitely under ordi- 
re, hoe nary storage conditions; NEOZYME L & L Conc. for reasonabie 
desizing agents. inventory periods. 


SERVICE . .. Royce’s Technical Service, backed by many years of 
practical textile experience is always available. 


QO YCr 


CHEMICAL COMPANY ° CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 








